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Milwaukee Road Speedliners 


vew Olympian tHiawathas 
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In Service June 29th 





Read Down Read Up 
Daily Daily 
1:30 pm Lv. Chicago......Ar. 1:45 pm 
2:45 pm Lv. Milwaukee....Ar. 12:30 pm 
7:45 pm Ly. St. Paul......Ar. 7:25 am 
8:30 pm Lv. Minneapolis...Ar. 6:45 am 
1:10 am Ar. Aberdeen.....Lv. 1:45 am 
1:57 pm Ar. Three Forks... Lv. 10:28 am 
( Yellowstone) 

3:48 pm Ar. Butte........Lv. 8:38 am 
11:50 pm Ar. Spokane..-....Lv. 10:15 pm 
8:30 am Ar. Seattle.......Lv. 2:45 pm 
9:45 am Ar. Tacoma......Lv. 1:30 pm 








CHICAGO-PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


INcE 1935 the famous H1awaTua fleet has been making 
__ naa records in the Midwest. Now this Speed- 
liner service is being extended with the OLympran H1awatTHas 
providing a 45 hour schedule between Chicago and Puget Sound. 

Ten of the cars in each twelve car train will be brand new and 
brilliantly different. They include improved Hiawatha coaches 
..- ouralux sleeping cars combining luxury and economy... the 
smart Tip Top Grill car. New all-room cars will come later. 

Vacationing or on business, you'll enjoy the restfu! silence 
and riding ease of the OLympran Hrawartuas. With their com: 
plete range of accommodations and a host of new ideas in 
decorations and facilities, these Milwaukee Road Speedliners 
will fulfill your ideal of postwar rail travel. 

For reservations, ask your local railroad agent or write 
F.N. Hicks, PassengerTraffic Manager, UnionStation, Chiicago6. 
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Wage negotiations are always about money. 


People don’t work to get money—they work for 
what the money will buy. They work for a higher 
standard of living . . . that is, for more meat on 
the table and better cuts, for more orange juice, 
better clothes, a better house, a bigger car, more 
life insurance, better plumbing, for the right to 
give bigger tips if they feel like it. 


You could double the money wages people get, 
but if these workmen produced no more, the cost 
of what they make and therefore their prices 
would ultimately double, and so even with 
twice the money, the workmen could buy no 





The most important factor in wages 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





is never mentioned 


more steak, no bigger car, no better plumbing. 


If prices go down, the workmen could buy more 
steak, bigger cars, better plumbing. And prices will 
go down if the workmen produce more efficiently. 
That reduces cost, and prices follow. 


So, in the final result, it is the workmen who 
determine (by how well they produce) how much 
of everything they can buy. That’s what is meant 
by real wages. They are the only kind of wages that 
matter to the man who gets them. And he is the 
man who determines them. 


He ought to pay more attention to steak and 
plumbing than to dollars. 
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Industrial-mobilization plans for any 
future war were revealed in more detail. 
War Department spokesmen told Congress 
that stockpiling of strategic materials and 
maintenance of machine tools are the ma- 
jor problems of industrial preparedness. 
They estimated the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board will need $360,000,000 a year 
for five years to build up a hoard of 40 
essential materials, most of them obtained 
from foreign sources. The Board plans to 
hold for the War Department 60,000 ma- 
chine tools and 43 factories. Navy’s stand- 
by plants will include 5 aircraft factories 
and 12 other armament works, with 45,000 
machine tools. Munitions Board announced 
appointment of civilian committees from 
seven basic industries to assist mobilization 
planning. Interior Department appointed 
15 leaders of the oil and gas industry to a 
newly created Military Petroleum Ad- 
visory Committee to counsel the Army and 
Navy on petroleum matters involving na- 
tional defense. 


Wheat supplies in the U.S. are down 
to the lowest level since 1918, Department 
of Agriculture reported. Carry-over from 
last year’s crop will be only 75,000,000 
bushels. But harvest of the 1947 crop al- 
ready has started and it is officially fore- 
cast to be the largest of record, about 
1,275,000,000 bushels. Prospects for Eu- 
rope’s 1947 crop are poor because of heavy 
winterkilling, pointing to continued large 
exports of grain by this country for an- 
other year. About 375,009,900 bushels of 
wheat was sent abroad in the 1946-47 crop 
year, approximately 5 per cent below the 
previous year’s total. Agriculture Depart- 
ment started buying wheat for export in 
the coming year, and said purchases will be 
made at market prices. Meanwhile, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations invited 52 nations to a special con- 
ference at Paris in July to consider means 
of improving supply and distribution of 
cereals throughout the world. 


New housing opened for use this year 
will come to a total of about 750,000 per- 
manent dwelling units and 278,000 tempo- 


The March of the News 





rary units. This estimate by Housing Expe- 
diter Frank R. Creedon assumes that any 
house started by mid-August will be com- 
pleted by vear’s end. Up to June 1, about 
290,000 new permanent homes were fin- 
ished and 320,000 started. In the same 
period about 139,000 trailers and other 
temporary units were completed, 57,000 
started. Expeditor Creedon urged con- 
tinued building controls for a few months. 
He estimated a backlog of more than 
$2,000,000,000 worth of nonhousing proj- 
ects held up now. He predicted that this 
pent-up demand, if turned loose, would 
result in a scramble for materials, leaving 
home builders out in the cold. 


Sugar rationing for individuals is about 
over, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson said. Decontrol depends on how 
much of Cuba’s crop is sold to the U.S., 
and a decision is near. Cuban crop is turn- 
ing out to be 800,000 tons larger than was 
estimated. France has returned 131.000 
tons of sugar to the international sugar 
pool for lack of dollars to finance its pur- 
chase. Sugar stocks in the U.S. at end of 
May were near the prewar normal. With 
larger supplies in sight, Agriculture Depart- 
ment raised allowances for fruit and vege- 
table canners, discontinued sugar-ration 
banking system after June 9 for distribu- 
tors, institutions and commercial users. 


Television stations now authorized 
ultimately will offer service in 37 cities 
in 24 States. Federal Communications 
announced, Of 65 commercial stations au- 
thorized, 11 are now in operation. The 
Commission is conducting an engineering 
conference on methods for relaying  tele- 
vision network programs from city to city. 


Business directories are classified and 
listed in a 198-page booklet offered for sale 
by Department of Commerce. The pub- 
lication is designed to aid businessmen in 
locating. supplies and lists of prospective 
customers for their goods and services. The 
directories in this list do not include classi- 
fied sections of telephone books and city 
directories. 
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ven towers 


on seven hilltops 


Airplane photograph of one of seven relay stations — to test use of radio “microwaves” for Long Distance services 


Built by the Bell System, they 
will provide a new kind of Long 
Distance communication. 


Each hilltop tower is a relay sta- 
tion between New York and Bos- 
ton* for very short radio waves. 


These “microwaves” are free 
from static and most man-made 
interference. But they shoot off 
into space instead of following the 
earth’s curve. So they have to be 


gathered into a beam and aimed 
at the next tower, about 30 miles 
away. 

That’s the job of the four big, 
square, metal lenses on each 
tower. They focus microwaves 
very much as a magnifying glass 
focuses the sun’s rays. 


These radio relay systems may 

be used for Long Distance tele- 
5 

phone calls and to transmit pic- 





tures, radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision programs. 

This is another example of the 
Bell System’s effort to provide 
more and better Long Distance 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*We have applied to the Federal Communications 
Commission for authority to start a similar link later 


between New York and Chicago. 











When you’re traveling alone, you can 
relax comfortably in a Pullman room- 
ette—with complete privacy for work- 
ing, reading, or resting. 


Go Pu 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 





When yov’re traveling with associ- 
ates, connecting bedrooms make your 
Pullman space an efficient office for 
your conference. 


Ilman 


WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 





NEW CAR NEWS! Luxurious, new 
Pullman accommodations are already 
available to you on some railroad lines, 
and many more are being built. Among 
many innovations are private rooms 





with new color schemes, new features, 

and new arrangements that utilize every 

square inch of the room to give you even 

greater comfort and convenience when 
‘“ > ” 

you “go Pullman. 


...and make it a 
Pullman room 





because... 


Whatever Pullman accommodations 
you take, you sleep like a million dol- 
lars. And you arrive refreshed —on de- 
pendable railroad schedules — right in 
town, convenient to everything. 





© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMP 
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Mr. Truman's second honeymoon is ended. It's to be followed by troubles, 
by troubles that will not be solved with or without vetoes, or by conversation. 

The troubles, rather deep down, will be found to be these: 

Deep cuts in taxes are demanded by nearly everybody, yet taxes must stay 
high if billions in aid are to be provided to underwrite world recovery. 

Lower prices are wanted by city people. Low prices will hurt farmers. 

A check on power of labor leaders appears to be wanted by most people, yet 
labor leaders threaten political opposition in 1948 if a check is applied. 

Spending cuts are insisted upon when the world is to starve for dollars. 

The boom must go on if people are to remain contented. Yet the price of a 
continuing boom is to be a vast pump-priming program for the outside world, a 
program that will be difficult to sell to the public and to Congress. 

Maneuvering from now on is intimately related to election year 1948. Every- 
thing else is secondary to holding or gsining power to govern the world's one 
really solvent nation. Mr. Truman, wanting to hold power, is discovering that 
the required political combination is hard to retain. 

















The President's problem is to find and hold 266 electorel votes out of 53l. 
It sounds simple, but isn't. It is causing new White House jitters. 

In the search for the magic 266 electoral votes: 

The Solid South, of course, offers 115 to start with. Add the Border States 
and toss in California, New Mexico, Rhode Island, and there are 193. The 25 
votes of California are far from secure in any such combination. 
New York and Pennsylvania together would give 82, or more than the 73 needed 











if there could be the combination outlined above. If either New York or Penn- 
Sylvania should slip, the jig would seem to be up. It then would take Ohio plus 
New Jersey to offset the loss, or Missouri plus Massachusetts and a few small 
States. Any big slip anywhere will brirg a different President by 1949. 

That's the background of decisions on tax cuts and labor-law changes. 


Tax_cuts will be favored by Mr. Truman for 1948, nearer voting time. 

Aid will be stressed for lower inceme groups, not so much for those who 
have enough to live on comfortably and vwho save quite a bit of income. 

Labor-law_ changes of a broad nature will not get White House approval. 

Mr. Truman, after surveying the electoral-vote problem, after trying to fit 
together the jigsaw puzzle that will give him States with 266 votes, is more in- 
clined to look to the left, to turn back toward an appeal to groups that gave 
Franklin Roosevelt his political hold for so many years. 

The catch is that, this time, a setback in business during 1948, with a siz- 
able unemployment, will kick back against the party in power. There is no sign 
either that union leaders are able any longer to deliver worker votes. 

It all adds up to new problems and troubles for Mr. Truman. 





Things aren't going so well out in the world either. 
Russia is busy "federating" Eastern Europe with its 140,000,000 people. 
‘ Eastern Europe, before long, will be inteyrated closely with Russia, will 
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be ruled by Communist governments, run on a rather fully communized basis. 

U.S., after challenging Russia, is hollering about the immediate result. 

Western Europe, with the hot breath of Russia down the back of its neck, is 
looking to U.S. for leadership and aid. It expects a cash return for its present 
effort to kick Communists out of key positions in Government. 

Two worlds very definitely are hardening, but with boundary lines fluid. 
Italy is a coming battleground. So is France. . Greece is one already. Germany 
will be one at any sign of U.S. withdrawal. U.S. can have its way in Western 
Europe so long as it will put up dollars and goods, maybe not much longer. 











































It's going to take cash, plenty of it, to buck Russia in Europe. 

The price is to be set at $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 a year for sev- 
eral years. That's what is needed to get things set up and going well. 

The issues: (1) whether the bulk of dollars, if provided, will be gifts 
or loans; (2) whether dollars will come before Western Europe gets together on 
a plan for integrating trade and industry or after a start toward that reform. 

Dollars are to be the basis for U.S. plans to stay in Europe. 

Yet, it is far from sure that Congress will put up the needed dollars. 
It's not at all certain that voters yearning for tax cuts will back up the idea 
of large gifts and loans of dollars to keep Britain and Western Europe lined up 
on this country's side in the growing arguments with Russia. 








Dollars are the key to world affairs in months just ahead. 

Dollar supplies owned abroad still are large, but are being used rapidly. 

Dollars in Britain and Europe, exclusive of gold and exclusive of loans not 
yet used, exceed $2,000,000,000. In addition, those nations hold large invest- 
ments in U.S., which can be liquidated or put up as collateral for loans. 

The trouble is, however, that dollars are being used up much more rapidly 
than they are being earned, causing alarm to other nations. Only with dollars 
can those nations get access to U.S. goods, which really are the only goods now 
available to the world in large quantities. Result is that, as supplies of dol- 
lars start to dwindle, outside nations will start to limit buying in U.S. 

A dollar squeeze is probable late in 1947 or early in 1948. 

Odds are against Congress approval for large new loans or grants, which are 
being heralded by timid hints from high officials that they will be asked. 

You get that story on page 38 with a report on who owns the dollars. 


























Tax_cuts will come next year, if not this year. pe 
Labor-law changes command a 4-to-l vote in the House, more than a 2-to-l in ais 
the Senate, which shows why changes seem due before July l. buy. 
Universal military training may core ne-t year, but not this. Training is Asn 
probable sometime, on the basis outlined for you on pege 15. wall ar 
Rents are going to go up in second half, 1947. Mr. Truman cannot veto the import 
Congress plan for rent rises without facing loss of all rent control. You get a This 
report on page 52 of changes in rent rules that Congress favors. ik 
ives 
Budget surplus in the year ending July 1 will be about $1,000,000,000, not i 
the $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,009 some had forecast. get in ¢ 
Cuts in appropriations will end up at around $35,500,000,000, not at the The 
roof, w 


$5,200,000,000 that had been set as the goal. 
School lunches will be cut back somewhat, maybe a third, but not half. 
Reclamation and other monies for the West will be restored in part. Farm Fn 
subsidies are going to be put back in p7rt by the Senate after House cutting. — 
Demands for Government aid are growing from many sources. Builders of aire 
planes want larger orders. So do shinbuilders. Miners want stockpiling of ¢ 











metals. Farmers are asking help to hold fruit prices, other prices. 














See also pages ll, 13, 20, 49. 
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This curious-looking contrivance sees 
toitthat Goodyear Tires have the long- 
est-lived sidewalls your money can 
buy. 

As many blowouts occur in the side- 
wall area, this sidewall quality is very 
important to you. 

This machine stretches, twists, and 
strains strips of sidewall rubber that 
are hooked to the moving cylinder. It 
gives them the same constant flexing, 
produces the same fatigue they would 
get in a tire on your car. 

The machine is even located on the 
roof, wide open to the elements. For 








You dont stay first 


first-every year for 32 years 


GOODSYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 





unless youre best 





weather, too, is tough on sidewalls. 
This double punishment goes on until 


ANOTHER GOOD/YEAR FIRST!... 


Goodyear tires in larger sizes are 
made with rayon cord, 


every strip breaks. 

The machine tests strips of Good- 
year and other tires. It tests new com- 
binations of materials suggested by 
the laboratory. 


It must continuously demonstrate 
that the longest life you can get in the 
sidewall of a tire is in the sidewall of 
a Goodyear Tire. 


For Goodyear knows that to stay first, 
it must be best —and Goodyear is again 
first, for the 32nd consecutive year. 











That one page 
ended my 21-year 
search* 


RODUCTION troubles? Sure, 

farmers have them, too. I set crop 
standards on my place, but for 21 
straight years I missed my goal for 
corn. Then Capper’s Farmer put me 
over the hump. Now I’ve got more 
confidence in that magazine than ever! 
Here’s why: 

I tried everything to grow 100 bush- 
els of corn per acre—for instance, rota- 
tion, phosphate, limestone, and hybrid 
corn. I raised it from 37 into the 60’s 
—and even higher. But there I stuck. 

Then I found it—an article in Cap- 
per’s Farmer about a method to get 
“hundred-bushel” corn. Some other 
farmers were using it, and Capper’s 
Farmer said it was good. That was 
enough for me! I got the leaflet on the 
method and went to work. 

I had to make two big changes— 
closer spacing and reduced cultiva- 
tions. That did the trick! Now I'ma 
“hundred-bushel grower” every year. 

That’s why I say that Capper’s 
Farmer is the magazine a farmer can 
really count on! 

*Based on an actual case history from 
Capper’s Farmer files 

Capper’s Farmer is the magazine 1,300,000 
top farm families in Mid-America rely on 
for practical, profitable help. No wonder 
ads in Capper’s Farmer have such selling 
power. 






The Magazine 
Farm People 
Believe In 


Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
a tax on the income of a trust, which you 
set up, if you keep broad powers over the 
trust, including the right to shift its in- 
come and principal among the beneficiaries 
and those entitled to the remainder of the 
principal. The Supreme Court refuses to 
review one such case, leaving in effect a 
lower-court ruling that the creator of the 
trust is taxable on its income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on the National 
Labor Relations Board’s nullifying a col- 
lective-bargaining election in your plant 
because discharged workers are employed 
by = union as employe observers in the 
election. The National Labor Relations 
Board refuses to throw out an election in 
a case where discharged employes, who 
later served observers, had brought 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
the employer. 


as 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, probably ob- 
tain higher rent ceilings to offset the in- 
creased cost of making major improve- 
ments in houses or apartments that you 
rent. The Office of the Housing Expediter 
authorizes such adjustments in rents set 
by area rent offices, to reflect increases in 
the cost of construction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard export restrictions 
on several additional items formerly under 
export controls. The Office of International 
Trade removes these restrictions on crude 
rubber, liquid-rubber compounds of nat- 
and channel-type carbon 


ural rubber, 


black. 
* * «# 


YOU CAN probably treat as a capital 
gain, for income tax purposes, the amount 
that you receive in settlement of a suit 
over a partnership and for transfer of your 
interest in the partnership. A circuit court 
of appeals holds in one such case that the 
amount received by a taxpayer constitutes 
capital gain, and not ordinary income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about Germany’s 
wartime the field of 
synthetic rubber from reports just made 
available by the U.S. Office of Technical 
Services. The reports, which place special 


developments in 


stress upon butadiene processes, are being 


and administrative decisions 


offered for sale in both photostat an 
microfilm. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the courts tp 
overrule an NLRB order calling for rejp. 
statement of a foreman if the Nationg| 
Labor Relations Board can show that the 
foreman was discharged because he p. 
fused to work against a union in you 
plant. By denying a review, the Supreme 
Court leaves in force an order for reip. 
statement of two supervisors who claimed 
that they were fired because they refused 
to join in their company’s plan to classify 
them as production workers so they couli 
vote against the union in a collective 
bargaining election. 


*+* + 


YOU CAN, as an employer, take a 
income tax deduction for the payments 
made to your employes while they are on 
leave to attend camps or other training 
maneuvers of the National Guard or Army 
and Navy reserves. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue rules that these pay. 
ments are deductible by employers as or 
dinary and necessary business expenses 
The payments are subject to withholding 
of taxes just as other wages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a _ producer o 
household fabric dyes, safely disregard 
new trade-practice rules just issued for the 
industry by Federal Trade Commission. 


* * 7 
YOU CAN) get further informatio: 


about the Treasury’s policy on excess 
profits tax relief from a new ruling 6 
the Excess Profits Tax Council. The ri- 
ing amends an old bulletin to clarify the 
meaning of “inadequate standard of nor 
mal earnings” for guidance in determining 
relief under Section 722 of the Interna 
Revenue Code. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a rule be require 
to re-employ a war veteran if his forme! 
job was abolished while he was in the 
armed services and there is no similar pos- 
tion available. In a case where most of th 
previous duties of a veteran were divid 
among other jobs, a circuit court of ap 
peals rules that an employer is not % 
quired by the Selective Service Act | 
recreate the old position in order to makt 
a place for the returned veteran. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue United 51a 
News, on written reqvest, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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Overheard while the steaks were broiling 


MAN IN RED SHIRT: Henry, what sort of service has 
The Travelers given you people on Group In- 
surance ? 


MAN IN CHECK SHIRT: So consistently good that we 
turned all our Employee Insurance over to 
them last year. 


g “That’s some vote of confidence. How are they 
' able to give you better service?” 


& You can see why the minute you look at a map 
3 of their claim and engineering service locations, 
George. It shows you Travelers offices all over the 
country. As a matter of fact, there’s one within a short 
drive of every office we have, even those up in Canada.” 
g “That would mean fast service, all right, and I 
judge you haven’t had any fault to find with the 

way claims are handled.” 


j@ “You're dead right. And we’ve found Travelers 
men a pretty friendly, sympathetic bunch. They 

know their business, too. Frank tells me they settle 
more than a half a million employee claims every year.” 


ee ° . e 
g Experienced service like that must surely cost 


your company a great deal, doesn’t it?” 


& ‘No, that depends on your record. By taking ad- 

vantage of The Travelers safety engineering and 
sickness prevention services, we have been able to earn 
substantially lower rates.” 


You make The Travelers sound like good people 
4%, to do business with. I wonder if they could 


help us.” 


@ ‘“That’s easy to find out. All you have to do is 
Z call a Travelers agent or your own broker. He 
will probably get some company specialists in on your 
problem and work out a plan suited to your own par- 


ticular needs.” 


On all forms of Employee 
Insurance you will De well 
served by The Travelers 
TTR 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

























The Austin Company, in designing 
this structure, has provided tw 


A PLANT THATS ENGINEERED | e==euaeces 


and Trailers and with adequat 


10 Ca Hemndlling Costs! (jum 


@ Traffic in this busy industrial plant has 
been engineered for flexibility—with motor 
transport designed right into the building 
where loads and equipment are protected 
from the elements. 

Pioneer Division—The Flintkote Company, 
makers of roofing materials, asphalts, asphalt 






emulsions, saturated felt, paper board, paper 
boxes and cartons, ships the major portion 
of their output by Truck-Trailers. 

Their new building design virtually links 
plant production directly with over-the-road 
hauling by means of modern docks. Both 
their strategic location and design smooth 
the flow of goods out of the plant. 


Broad loading platforms at truck-bed height 
simplify mechanical loading methods—an 
added labor-saver—which speed deliveries 
and help materially in cutting delivery costs. 


This aerial view of the Pioneer Division—The Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, shows the 
magnitude of production facilities. Shipping of manufactured goods is largely by 
Truck-Trailers *. Two of the in-built shipping docks are pictured on the center avenue. 





Experience has proved that all working together can geat 
. , trucks and Trailers with production and distribution so your 
in your plant wagon alanine build- business can be operated more efficiently and at lower cost. 
ing design, it is mighty important to see With these men on the job, you'll be sure of the propet 


that your planning committee includes * solution to your building problem. 
e Your Traffic Manager e Your Architect 


e Your Engineer and Builder e And Your 
Motor Transport Operator. 


* Local hauling is handled by Teskey Transportation Co., Los Angeles, an exclusive 
Fruehauf user, with a fleet of 51 Semi-Trailers, equipped with Automatic Supports 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
@ By adopting the Fruehauf 


“Shuttle’’ method of hauling, you FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 8 DETROIT 32 


can easily increase the earning 


10 Factories — 66 Factory Service Branches 
power of your trucks. 


rd ONE TRUCK 


Handles FRGEHAGF EF; “ENGINEERED 
“—oocc Z TRANSPORTATION 


ss TRAILERS 
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MEANING OF THE LABOR BILL: 
NEW FREEDOMS AND CONTROLS 


Increased Privileges in Sight for Employer and Individual Worker 


limits on union leaders. 
Period of court tests ahead 
before full impact is known 


Life will be different for workers, em- 
ployers and union leaders after changes 
are made in labor laws. These changes 
seem assured even if President Truman 
vetoes the bill that makes them. Votes 
apparently are available in Congress to 
override a veto. 

Employers are to gain more freedom in 
dealing with workers. Workers will gain 
some rights in their relations with unions. 
Union leaders will lose a few special priv- 
ileges and assume some new duties. 

There will be a whole new list of “cans” 
and “cannots,’ a new schedule of rights 
and duties and prohibitions. Once the law 
changes, the new “cans” and “cannots” 
will take on immediate importance. 

If a worker, for example, you will find 
that changes in the law have a good deal 
of meaning. 

You can, under the prospective law, 
quit work as an individual just as at 
any time in the past. That right is 
spelled out formally. 

You cannot, however, quit work 
in concert with other workers—that 
is, you cannot strike legally—without 
following a new, formal procedure. If 
you are a Government worker you 
cannot strike at all. 

You can, in event of the new law, 
refuse to join a union and be assured 
against various forms of coercion to 
force you to join. If, for example, 
you do not belong to a union and a 
union pickets your home, the union 
can be enjoined from that action. 
You cannot be denied a job, either, 
just because you do not belong to a 
union. But you can be forced to join 
aunion within 30 days of being hired, 
if the employer recognizes a “union 
shop” after a majority of workers 
have approved it. You cannot, then, 
refuse to pay dues to the union that 
has a union-shop contract. 

You can join a picket line, just as 
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in the past, and, if you are not an employe 
of the company being picketed, apparent- 
ly can engage in picketing roughhouse 
without any action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is to be an issue for future 
decision of the courts. 

You cannot, however, cross a_ picket 
line, if a legal strike is under way, and 
expect any protection from the Federal 
Government. 

You can be fired for engaging in a wild- 
cat strike, and NLRB cannot order you 
reinstated in your job or award back pay. 

You cannot slow down in your work, 
if your employer objects, and if you want 
to keep your job. 

You cannot expect reinstatement or 
back pay if you have been suspended or 
fired for cause. This applies to workers 
who are suspended or fired for violating 
contracts or shop rules, or who engage in 
violence, mass picketing or unfair labor 
practices. It also applies to those who 
engage in Communist activities while on 
the job, or who interfere with other em- 
ployes at work. 





—Black Star 


NEW UNIONIST 
» « . coercion would be outlawed 


You can be fired for taking part in a 
jurisdictional strike or a secondary boy- 
cott. 

You can, as an individual worker, sue 
a union for damages if you have suffered 
financial loss as the result of a jurisdic- 
tional strike. 

You can, if you are a_ professional 
worker, be assured of the right to have a 
bargaining unit of your own if a majority 
of your profession votes for it. You can- 
not be forced into a union that includes 
nonprofessional workers. Thus, 
employed in a general counsel’s depart- 
ment, as one example, could not be forced 
into a union that includes bookkeepers, 
unless a majority favored. 

You can go directly to the boss with 
a complaint, without calling on the union 
to handle the case. 

Employers gain back many rights that 
were given up when the National Labor 
Relations Act was passed in 1935, and 
other rights that were taken away by 
interpretations of the Act. Employer rights 
often will be obscure, however, until in- 
terpreted by an enlarged—five-mem- 
ber—Labor Relations Board and the 
courts. 

If an employer, you will find 
many changes in things you can do, 
once the Act that has been approved 
overwhelmingly by Congress becomes 
law. 

You can, for example, sue a union 
that violates a contract, or that calls 
a jurisdictional strike, or takes part 
in a secondary boycott. 

You still cannot refuse to bargain 
for a contract, however, and must 
sign once agreement has been reached. 
You do not have to come to agree- 
ment with a union. 

You can talk about union matters 
to workers, but still under wraps. 
This means you cannot threaten 
workers, or promise benefits for not 
joining unions, but you can argue 
with them for what you consider 
to be the broad disadvantages in 
joining a union. 

You cannot sign a closed-shop con- 


lawyers 
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. » . new standards of conduct face the leaders, once the bill becomes law 


tract, providing for exclusive hiring of 
ion members. 

You can, however, continue to sign a 
union maintenance-of-member- 
ship contract, unless you live in one of the 
dozen or so States that now prohibit such 
contracts. State bans on compulsory un- 


shop or 


ion membership are recognized and sanc- 
tioned by the proposed law. In the States 
where such contracts are legal, can- 
not sign up for a union shop unless a 
majority of your employees who would be 
covered by the agreement approve of the 
idea in an election conducted by the Gov- 


you 


ernment. 

You can also continue to check off 
union dues, but only for those employes 
who agree individually to the checkoff. 
But, in a union shop, you must fire a 
worker who fails to pay his union dues. 

You can submit your final offer in a 
wage or other labor dispute to a vote of 
your employes, if a threatened strike in 
your industry would imperil the national 
health and safety. 

You can refuse to bargain with unions 
representing foremen, and can fire fore- 
men for union activities. 

You can also fire strikers who violate 
a provision of the proposed law requiring 
a 60-day waiting period in negotiating 
changes in a contract. 

You cannot, however, change wage 
scales or working conditions during this 
60-day period. 

You can petition the National Labor 
Relations Board for a collective-bargain- 
ing election if one or more unions claim 
to represent your workers. Under present 
rules, an employer can ask for an NLRB 
election only when two or more unions 
seek bargaining rights. 

You cannot, however, ask for an elec- 
tion during early days of an organizing 
campaign. The union first must ask for 
a contract. 

You can be assured of prompt help from 
NLRB in obtaining injunctions against 
secondary boycotts or jurisdictional 
strikes. 
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INSIDE VIEW OF A UNION MEETING 


You can refuse to bargain with a union 
that has held a contract in your plant, if 
NLRB has withdrawn that union’s_ bar- 
gaining rights certified another 
union as bargaining agent. 

You can stop paying for work not per- 
formed as a result of union “featherbed- 
ding” practices. The proposed law makes 
it an unfair labor practice for a union to 
cause or attempt to cause an employer to 
pay for services not performed. 

You can, if your business is in inter- 
state commerce, obtain help in settling a 
dispute from a new Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, created as a replacement 
for the U.S. Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor. 

It is the union leader who will find life 
more difficult under the law that Congress 
is proposing. For many years, the Gov- 
ernment has protected him in almost 
every move. It helped to organize unions, 
granted powers to union leaders, and im- 
posed few standards. Once the new bill 
becomes law, much of this is to change. 

If a union leader, you are to discover 
a number of new standards of conduct 
that must be met. 

You can call a strike, as in the past, but 
only after negotiation and waiting period 
and effort at mediation. 

You cannot stall in negotiations over 
contracts. You are to find the requirement 
to bargain in good faith applies to you as 
well as to employers. 

You cannot coerce workers into joining 
a union. 

You can continue to fix requirements 
for admission to your union, provided 
they apply to all workers without dis- 
crimination. This means that the appren- 
ticeship system, used now by some unions 
of skilled workers, may not be upset. 

You cannot, however, charge excessive 
initiation fees where you have obtained a 
contract calling for a union shop or main- 
tenance of membership. NLRB is to de- 
cide whether your fees are excessive. 

Your union cannot be certified as a 
bargaining agent or file any charges with 


or has 





NLRB until you have submitted a 
port of your local union’s financial co) 
dition to all members of the union a 
the Secretary of Labor. You must ak 
that your international union ha 
made a similar report to all of its member 
throughout the country. This applies 
company-dominated unions as_ well. 

In this connection, vou must also sho 
by affidavit that no officer of your local 
international union is a member of ori 
affiliated with the Communist Party, | 
you cannot show this, the employer wil 
whom you are dealing can refuse to bar 
gain with your union. 

You cannot, likewise, obtain a unior- 
shop contract until these financial report 
have been submitted and until you ca 
show no Communists are holding office ir 
your local or international union 

You cannot sign a new contract fora 
health and welfare fund uniess the en: 
plover has a hand in distributing benefit 
of the fund, and unless the benefits to ke 


show 


paid are agreed upon in advance. 

You cannot, as an agent of your unio 
make contributions or expenditures in col: 
nection with political campaigns, eithé 
in elections or in primaries. At presen! 
only contributions to election campa 
are prohibited and unions are free to ta 
part in primaries. Union leaders fear th! 
the proposed new restrictions on expen: 
tures would prevent them from expressili 
political views through their union news 
papers or through pamphlets or politica 
meetings. 

You cannot, as an agent of a foremal: 
union, obtain certification by NLRB # 
a bargaining agent. 

All of these 
plus the machinery for controlling strike 
add up to a fundamental change in labor 
relations, if the bill now before Presidet! 
Truman becomes law. It will take ma! 
years of interpretation and litigation, how 
ever, before the country will know }U* 
how close the NLRB and the courts ¥! 
come to carrying out the intent of Con- 


“cans” and “cannots 









gress as expressed in this proposed law. 
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POLITICAL PRESSURE FOR VETOES 


Advisers’ belief that law 
witing taxes should be 
delayed until next year 


President Truman last week found him- 
self up against the biggest political deci- 
sions of his career: He had to decide 
whether or not to veto tax and labor 
legislation that Congress had worked five 
months to devise. His own political future 
was involved in the decisions. 

The tax measure would cut levies from 
their high wartime levels. Forty-one mil- 
lion income tax payers would benefit. The 
labor bill would bring unions under rules 
somewhat like those that now apply to 
employers. About 14,000,000 members of 
labor unions would be affected. Enough 
votes were involved in either issue to win 
or lose a presidential election. These facts 
produced strong pressures for and against 
the signing of both measures. 

The calculations that entered into Mr. 
Truman’s final decisions came from many 
sides. The nation was divided on the is- 
sues. So were the members of the Cabinet 
and the President’s personal advisers. In 
making his choice, the President balanced 
off the arguments on either side. 

Two general considerations stood at 
the top of the list. They formed the back- 
eround for the presidential 
These were: the effectiveness of a veto of 
either measure, and the President’s posi- 
tion on the national popularity curve. 

In Congress, the situation was this: 

A veto of the tax bill could not be 
overridden, on the basis of previous vot- 
ing of Congressmen on the measure. Mr. 
Truman’s action would put an end to any 
thought of tax reduction for this year. 
Most Democrats in Congress had voted 
in line with the President’s expressed op- 
position to a tax cut at this time. 

But a veto of the labor measure almost 
surely would be overridden. The country 


decisions. 


was assured of a new labor law in spite 
of a presidential That fact 
apparent from the size of the votes by 
which the House and Senate had passed 
the bills. A good majority of the Demo- 
crats in the House favored the bill. And 
half of those in the Senate voted for it. 

On the popularity polls, the presiden- 
tial line was bending down. He had 
climbed steadily from a low point last 
October, when only 32 per the 
people approved the job he was doing, to 
a peak of 60 per cent in March. At the 
beginning of June, only 57 per cent of the 
people approved. But his standing with 
union members was 56 per cent, as against 
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veto. Was 


cent of 


Issues in 1948 Vote as Basis for President's Decision on Labor Bill 


43 per cent last February, the last time 
they had been asked if they approved of 
his actions. 

Among the public generally, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion reported 
that 46 per cent thought he should ap- 
the labor bill and 38 per cent 
thought he should veto it. 

This was the general background against 
which the President had to form his deci- 
But he encountered his 
difficulties in his detailed analysis of the 
specific points involved. There was before 
him a long list of arguments, as shown 
below, for and against each bill. 

For a tax-bill veto: 

Political issue for 1948. A veto of the 
tax bill now would tend to put the Presi- 
dent in a position to recommend tax 
reduction later, as business conditions 
change, and thus gain political credit next 
year in a red-hot campaign, when the mat- 
ter would be fresh in the minds of the 
He could recommend a form of 
reduction that would have broad appeal to 
the low income groups. 


prove 


sions. greatest 


voters. 


Rich vs. poor. Mr. Truman was told 
he could charge that the present bill aids 
the rich more than it does those of medium 
or small incomes. The big percentage re- 
ductions go to small taxpayers. But 44,- 
817,000 of the 46,683,000 income tax 
payers earn less than $5,000 a year. For 
this 96 per cent of the taxpayers, the tax 
cuts would range from 55 cents to $1.45 a 
week. For the other 4 per cent of the tax- 
payers, the savings range upward -from 
$2.23 a week. This gave rise to the claim 
that the Republicans were favoring the 
rich. 

Boost to inflation. Tax reduction now 
would put more dollars into the market 
to bid against each other for scarce goods, 
thus tending to boost prices at a time the 
Administration is that they be 
brought down. Some economists are con- 
tending that high taxes are needed to drain 
off excess income and act as a check on 
inflation. 

Debt reduction is popular. In response 
to a recent question by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion as to whether a 
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VETO RALLY IN NEW YORK 
. -. in the showdown period—Mr. Truman thought of 1948 


Treasury surplus should be used for re- 
ducing the public debt or for tax cutting, 
53 per cent of the people interviewed 
voted for debt reduction and only 38 per 
cent for tax slicing. 

New needs for Europe are piling up 
with the development of Mr. Truman’s 
foreign-relief policy. These will continue 
to grow. It would be better to keep taxes 
high until the full extent of these needs 
are known than to reduce taxes now and 
discover later that they are too low. 

Republicans would get credit, politi- 
cally, if the President signed a measure 
that they drafted and put through in the 
face of his opposition. 

Democrats in Congress, who followed 
the leadership of the President in fighting 
the measure, would be put on the spot 
politically if he now signed the bill that 
he urged them to beat. 

Against a veto of the tax bill, his 
advisers contended: 

Taxes are heavy. Their burden is being 
felt greatly. The people deserve some tax 
relief. Tax cutting always is popular. 

A tax cut would cushion a business 
decline. It would provide more buying 
power and more leeway between incomes 
and the rising cost of living. 

The Treasury can afford a tax cut. 
The budget is at least $4,000,000,000 better 
off than was expected last January. With 
high employment levels, the money is 
flowing in at a greater rate than ever 
before. 

Debt reduction already has taken place 
to the extent of more than $22,000,000,000 
since early 1946, and only a nominal fur- 
ther reduction would be provided by the 
extra tax yield that would be had if the 
present rates are maintained. Moreover, 
in the past, cuts in tax rates have been 
followed by larver vields. 
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Aid to economy. A tax cut would be an 
incentive to economies in spending. It 
would add to the pressure on Government 
department heads to trim their budgets. 
If the Government has the money, the 
tendency is to spend it. A smaller income 
would help to reduce the raids on the 
Treasury. 

Foreign relief would be made more 
palatable. But, if taxes remain high, it may 
be hard to convince Americans that they 
should go on giving relief to the peoples of 
other countries. 

Tax reduction next year would be hard 
to justify if the President rejects a plan 
now. There is little on the horizon that 
indicates the situation will be greatly dif- 
ferent next year. 

Any slump in business will be blamed 
by the Republicans upon Mr. Truman. 
Already they are arguing that a tax cut 
would permit businessmen to enlarge their 
plants and increase production. The in- 
centive to invest would be increased. 

In the manner, the President 
found it necessary to choose among the 
arguments for and against a veto of the 
labor bill. 


For a labor-bill veto, his advisers 
| urged: 


Labor leaders would not work in 1948 
for the iemocratic ticket unless the Presi 
dent the measure. Union-labor 
votes migiit be at stake in strategic areas, 
as evidence by the 25,000 who turned out 
for a veto rally in Madison Square Garden, 
addressed by Mayor William O’Dwyer 
and half a dozen labor leaders. 

The political power of labor would be 
weakened. The hold of labor leaders over 
their membership would be lessened. And 
the CIO’s Political Action Committee was 
an important factor in the Democratic 
victory of 1944. There is little hope of a 


same 


vetoed 


—_, 


Democratic victory in 1948 without laby 
support in industrial States. 

A third-party threat is being raised by 
Henry A. Wallace and the left-wing group 
If the President signed the bill, the moy 
would gather impetus. And such a party 
would take votes away from the Demo. 
crats, not the Republicans. 

Any credit for curing the labor sity. 
tion, for ending labor strife, would go ty 
the Republicans. They framed the bij) 

Employers, who would get the chief 
benefits from the bill, are chiefly conserya. 
tive and Republican, anyway. The Preg. 
dent would not win any votes by Signing 
it and he would stand to gain votes or to 
hold them by vetoing the bill. 

A broader study of the whole problem 
of labor relations is needed before am 
changes are made. The present measure 
tends to weaken unions and return the 
balance of power to employers. 

The regulations placed upon unions go 
too far. They are subject to abuse by a 
National Relations Board that 
might be antilabor. 

The Board is subject to Senate con 
firmation and no member might win a seat 
on it unless first approved by the Repub- 
licans who control the Senate. 

Against a labor-bill veto, other ad- 
visers argued: 

Balance would be restored to the in- 
dustrial scene, now pulled’ out of line by 
the extra leeway the present labor laws 


Labor 


give to labor. 

Order would be put into labor relations 
by making unions more responsible for 
their contracts. Wildcat strikes and con- 
tract breaking would be banned. 

Large groups of persons, including 
many workers who now are subject to 
abuse by labor leaders, favor the bill. A 
signature would be popular with them, as 
well as with those who wish to see an at 
counting of labor funds and their use in 
elections. 

The strike problem, which otherms 
might arise to plague Mr. Truman i 
1948, would be solved. It would put a 
barrier between John L. Lewis and his 
coal strikes. If the President vetoed the 
measure, and it should not be repassed, 
any onus for a new rash of strikes would 
fall upon him. 

Unions no longer could shut down the 
nation at will and without the chance d 
being brought under control. Coal strikes 
and others would be subject to regular 
procedure. 

The labor vote has no other place to 
go. It hardly could go to Republicans. The 
third-party threat is an empty one, Th 
measure is not a punitive one, some at 
visers argue. It contains no real power by 
which unions might be cracked. 

These were the arguments that wet 
heaped before Mr. Truman. He had t 
make his choice from among them. At 
the 1948 election was at stake. 
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War Drill for All Youths? 


Six Months’ Training as Keystone of Master Plan for Defense 


Blueprint that includes unified 
services, research subsidies 
and dispersal of industries 


A master plan for the future protection 
of the United States is being shaped. 
The price tag on such a plan is going 
to be high in dollars and in individual 
services. 

Military training for all youths is part 
of the plan. There is agreement on exact 
terms of service, when and if Congress 
approves. The cost will be $1,750,000,000 
a year. Decentralization of key industries 
is another provision of the defense plan. 
Subsidies sometimes will be provided, if 
Congress accepts the need for security, to 
encourage industry to disperse and to put 
some of its plant under ground. A subsidy 
for scientific research is called for and is 
getting congressional approval. Integration 
of the military services, too, is part of 
the over-all plan. 

The U.S. is the world’s one really rich 
nation. This country is the envy of a 
poverty-stricken world and the recognized 







Youth serves for 6 months in 
Army-type camp or aboard ship 







(1) specialized Train- 
ing — for additional 
6 months at military 
school or Universal 
Military Training camp 


a Ke 
eg 


(5) National Guard en- 
listment — 3 years — 
weekly drills, two-week 
summer camp. Hourly 
pay at Army rates 













Basic data: President's Advisory Commission on Universal Training 
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(2) Enlistment in arm- 
ed forces—18 months 
to 4 years 


(6) Service academies 


—4 years —for those 
qualifying for U.S. 
Military, Naval or Coast 
Guard Academy 












At 17, individual reg- 
isters with local se- 
lective training board 












At 18, if through high 
school, youth begins 
training. If still in 
high school, may be 
deferred until gradua- 
tion or until age of 20 














Youth gets $25 per month, plus 
food, clothing and equipment 











Army rates 





— with 













—wup to 5 years 









YOUTH HAS CHOICE OF THESE ALTERNATIVES: 


(3) organized Reserve 
Corps —3 years — 
periodic drill, summer 
camp. Hourly pay at 


(7) Vocational Training 
industrial 
school or on-job 
training provisions. If 
Government aid taken, 
youth must serve some 
time in armed forces 


object of any future military attack. It 
is to cost effort and money, therefore, to 
protect the U.S. position. A White House 
commission of nine members, starting with 
different viewpoints and general opposition 
to broad power for the military, heard the 
views of the nation’s top military planners 
and came up with a unanimous report 
outlining the basis for future protection 
of the country. 

Universal training for all youths 
reaching 18 is at the bottom of the de- 
fense plan. What this means is outlined 
in the chart on this page. If Congress ap- 
proves, up to 950,000 youths are to be 
drafted for this program annually, with 
the training plan getting under way one 
year after approval. 

Cost in service, if Congress approves, 
will be six months of full-time effort and 
up to six years of part-time service for 
each individual able to meet the physical 
and mental qualifications. Trainees are 
to get military training at Army-type 
camps or aboard ships for their first half 
year of service, beginning either on May 
1 or November 1. They will have no re- 









Youth’s training mostly mili- 
tary, some vocational, physical 
conditioning 





























(4) ROTC course in 
college —4 years 











(8) Enlisted Reserve— 
enlistment for those 
unable to take other 
alternatives. Yearly 
training of not more 
than 1 month each 
year — 6 years. Pay 
undecided 
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employment rights or veterans’ benefits. 
They will not be members of the armed 
forces and cannot be sent overseas during 
this period. Each will draw $25 monthly 
allowance plus regular military allowances 
for any dependents. 

Cost in dollars for this training pro- 
gram is to be between $1,750,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000 annually at first. If the 
full-time training period is increased later 
to a year, as in Britain and elsewhere. 
costs will rise accordingly. In addition, em- 
ployvers are to be required to finance an 
added two-week vacation period for their 
workers who attend summer camps in con- 
nection with the part-time training course. 

A new setup to run this program is to 
be one headed by civilians, run largely by 
the military. At the top will be a three- 
man board composed of two civilians and 
one military officer. An advisory commit- 
tee of 25 is to include only three Army, 
Navy or Air Force officers. Training in- 
stallations themselves will be run by mili- 
tary men, but each camp is to have an ad- 
visory committee composed of citizens. 

To induct youths into the program and 
keep the needed man-power records, a new 
Selective Training System is planned. This 
will resemble the wartime Selective Serv- 
ice, with local boards and national head- 
quarters run by civilians. 

Reserve components, as a result of this 
program, are to be filled within five vears 
after universal training gets started. The 
National Guard is to have about 680,000 
men enlisted for a three-year period, tak- 
ing weekly drill and a yearly summer 
training course of two weeks. The Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps enlist 
another 876,000 under a similar arrange- 
ment. An additional 600,000 youths are 
to be enrolled in college Reserve Officer 
Training Corps programs. 

Reserve officers and graduates of the 
universal training program in the enlisted 
reserve will by that time form most of 
the cadre of 230,000 persons needed to 


expects to 


instruct trainees. 

Schools and colleges are to be affected 
by the universal training program, too, if 
that program is approved by Congress. 
Under the six-month training plan. high 
schools must graduate their senior classes 
before the summer course begins on May 
1. Colleges, in turn, must postpone their 
opening date for freshmen until Novem- 
ber 1, when trainees complete this course. 
Colleges also are to be affected by a great- 
ly increased number of ROTC units on 
their campuses as a result of the program. 

Businessmen, under the proposed plan, 
are to find the labor market flooded in 
May and November, with nearly 1,000,000 
youths discharged from training camps 
each year. Employers will find, too, that 
most of those workers between 19 and 25 
must be given time off each summer to 
attend National Guard or ORC camps. 

That is the outlook under the universal 
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training plan, a plan which Congress is 
not sure it wants to impose. Other phases 
of the master defense program, meanwhile, 
are emerging: 

The armed forces are slated to get 
changes in emphasis and structure. Unity 
of command is insisted on in the over-all 
defense plan. Details of the unification now 
are being worked out in Congress. More 
emphasis then is to be placed on a strong 
air arm capable of quick retaliation in case 
of attack on the U.S. Less importance is 
to be attached to the ground and sea arms. 
This means that more money, more equip- 
ment and more man power will be shifted 





—U. S. Army 


UMT TRAINEE 
.-. the core of the defense plan 


to the striking air arm by military planners 
who would control all three services. 

Costs of these measures will range up- 
ward from a minimum of $80,000,000 for 
new office overhead under unification to 
possible billions for reviving a strong Air 
Force. 

Scientific research now is set to get 
a bigger share of tax money through an- 
other phase of the security plan. Govern- 
ment dollars for co-ordinated research con- 
tracts and science scholarships are to be 
invested by a new National Science Foun- 
dation. As passed by the Senate, this is 
to be at the rate of $25,000,000 annually 
for the first five years, $90,000,000 annu- 
ally after that. 

Atomic research and development, now 
costing $350,000,000 a year, are to be 
maintained or increased. Army-Navy re- 
search is slated to get about $500,000,000 
yearly. Emphasis here is to be on basic 
and applied research dealing mostly with 
guided missiles, supersonic flight, antiair- 
craft and antisubmarine devices. 


ee, 


Industry, under other phases of th, 
master defense plan now being shape 
would get new federal subsidies on a te. 
ord scale. Government money or tax ¢qp, 
cessions will pay for decentralizing myc 
basic industry, for building undergroyp; 
war plants, and for periodic retooling ¢ 
stand-by plants. Other subsidies will }, 
used to duplicate many of the nation’ 
railroad and communication lines, fy. 
porters will find a large U.S. merchay; 
marine maintained partly with federal tay 
money. That is the subsidy plan, subjec 
to still uncertain congressional approval 

Manufacturers, if this plan were ap. 
proved, could also expect orders for ney 
weapons and equipment on a record peace. 
time scale. Obsolescent arms are to be pe. 
placed completely from time to time a 
new developments are made, so that , 
large force can be armed with 
the latest type on instant notice. Thus 
the ordnance bill in peacetime would ap. 
proach that during the war, when $8,950, 
000,000 a vear was spent on weapons and 
arms equipment. 

Government itself is to be altered 
somewhat if the emerging defense plan is 
followed in full. Some decentralization of 
federal agencies is listed in the maste 
plan, with many units either moved out 
of Washington or their records duplicate 
elsewhere. Those employes who remain ji 


weapons of 


the capital, in some cases, may ultimatel; 
find themselves working in undergroun 
offices. 

New agencies created by such an over 
all security plan, too, could add man 
thousands of workers to the Government: 
pay roll. Administrators, specialists an 
office help would be needed by the ne: 
Secretary of National Security. the De. 
partment of Air Force, the National & 
curity Resources Board, a Selective Traii- 
ing System, the National Science Fount. 
tion, and possibly an Office of Industria 
Mobilization. 

That, in brief, is the master defens 
program now being shaped for the U.S 
In all, it involves billions in new Govert- 
ment subsidies and_ training 
more billions in new construction, aii 
creation of half a dozen new Government 
agencies. 

Prospects are that Congress will bal 
at most of these added outlays. that fe 
phases of the master defense plan will 
put into effect in the foreseeable future 
But the full blueprint of what the nation: 
defense planners believe security will co 
in the atomic age is available for the firm 
time, and the implication is clear. Whe 
and if Congress is convinced that wot! 
developments require it, an_ effecti 
future defense plan will involve train 
nearly all U.S. 
settling industry and Government, @ 
raising the budget level through subside 
and direct outlays to new _peacelilli 
heights. 


programs 


youths for combat, tt 
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Good News for Piano Movers 


Where do you want it, “boss lady”? Moving it is easy. 

Raise the lid and you'll see why. The strings are 
strung on an aluminum plate ... 80 pounds lighter 
than the heavy metal plates which have made piano 
pushers puff all these years. 

This wasn’t an idea someone stumbled across 
in a daydream. Making this piano plate took time 
and all the aluminum experience and technical abil- 
ity that Alcoa Research and Engineering could put 
against the job. 

Alcoa metallurgists first selected a strong alumi- 
num alloy to stand the terrific pull of the strings. 
Then, engineers worked out a lot of intricate prob- 
lems in designing the plate to balance all stresses 





ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 


from the strings and preserve rich tonal quality. 

Most valuable of all was Experience . . . all the 
knowledge Alcoa has amassed in 59 years of work- 
ing with aluminum. 

Rich Experience. Forward-looking Research. Alert 
Engineering. Put them together and you have one of 
the big reasons why ALCOA .. . Aluminum Company 
of America . . . is the best source of the best quality 
of aluminum for every purpose. 

ALUMINUM Company OF AmerICcA, 2106 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices 


in principal cities. 


MORE people want MORE atuminum for MORE uses than ever 














This is C. T.C.—Centralized Traffic Control. 

At panels like this. experienced dispatchers 
set signals and switches that control train 
movement over many miles of the Norfolk 
and Western system. Lights on a panel, 
flashing on and off, show the location and 
progress of all trains at all times. The dis- 
le lever, and 100 miles 


away a switch is set and a signal changes 


patcher flips a litt 


a train moves onto a siding to allow another 
to pass, and moves back again, onto the 


main line. 





> 


This is foolproof control. The track, in 
miniature, is before the dispatcher. Controls 
are so devised and interlocked that it is 
impossible to show conflicting signals. No 
change in train movement can be made, until 
it can be made safely. 

C. T. C. is the result of many years of study 
plus the application of the most improved 
signal apparatus yet developed. You never 
see it, as you or your freight move over the 
railed miles. But it is there —one of the 
unseen, unheralded reasons for better rail- 
roading — & Sewe You, 
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Why U.S. Seeks 
To Retain Rights 
On Arctic Island 


Denmark is insisting on a new arrange- 
ment covering U.S. future activities in 
Greenland. U.S. has occupied the island 
since 1941, but notice now is given that 
the wartime agreement will have to end. 

Greenland dominates the middle section 
of the great-circle sea and air route to 
Europe. Julianehaab, at the southern end, 
is only about 5 hours’ flying time from 
New York. The vast Arctic island could 
become invaluable as a radar outpost or 
rocket-launching site in a future war. For 
that reason Russia has agitated for months 
to get the U.S. out of Greenland. Com- 
munist members of the Danish parliament 
are pressing for negotiation of a complete 
U.S. withdrawal. 

An agreement for limited U.S. use of 
the island in the future is looked for. This 
country, despite proposals in Congress, 
has not actually offered $1,000,000,000 in 
cash to purchase Greenland. Negotiations 
on a new treaty have not even started. 
Instead, U.S. activities on the island have 
dwindled near to the vanishing point. 

Military operations have been at a 
standstill since the war ended. During the 
war the Coast Guard and Army built a 
network of air bases and weather stations 
around Greenland’s coasts. They carried 
on a running fight with German scouting 
and weather-observation parties. At war’s 
end, nearly all U.S. forces were evacuated. 

Bases, never very large in a land that 
is mostly frozen waste, are operated with 
minimum establishments. Five airfields are 
left, as shown on the map. At Narsars- 
suak, referred to by the code name of 
Bluie West 1 during the war, there is a 
6,500-foot runway for planes. The base 
once had housing capacity for 4,400 men. 

Sondrestrom, with a 6,000-foot runway, 
could house 2,200 men at the height of its 
operations. These two fields are kept for 
emergency use by Air Transport Command 
planes flying from Newfoundland to Eu- 
rope. Those planes use the northern route, 
bringing them near Greenland, only when 
the southern route to the Azores is closed in 
by bad weather. Ikateq, Marrak and Thule 
have tiny airstrips, seldom used any more. 

Weather stations manned by 50 to 60 
men are operated by the Army Air Forces 
at six locations in Greenland. At one time 
the AAF had 18 stations there. U.S. 
Weather Bureau also operates a weather 
station at Thule, on a 50-50 basis with the 
Danish Government. There are 11 Ameri- 
cans and 11 Danes at the station. On-the- 
spot weather observations in Greenland 
are essential in forecasts for the Atlantic 
ar and sea traffic and for Western Europe. 
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Strategic Greenland 
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Greenland’s position as a weather center 
for an important part of the world is one 
of its main strategic values. 

Three Coast Guard cutters still are 
assigned to the Greenland Patrol, but they 
are based at Argentia, Newfoundland. Of 
many navigational aids installed on Green- 
land during the war, only one radio beacon 
is operated now, at Fredericksdal. The 
Navy has about 150 men at a small re- 
fueling base on the island. 

A U.S. consul, only representative of 
another nation in Greenland, maintains a 
small residence at Godthaab, the capital. 
His main purpose is to prevent any fric- 
tion between U.S. nationals and the Es- 
kimo natives or the few Danes in Green- 
land. The island’s only commercial export 
of any consequence is Cryolite, a mineral 
used in aluminum production, which is 
bought by one U.S. company. 


Altogether, there probably are fewer 
than 1,500 Americans in Greenland now. 
Prewar population included about 16,000 
natives and 400 Danes. But the present 
lull belies the United States’ strong inter- 
est in Greenland’s future status. Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall served notice 
that the U.S. would insist that defense 
requirements of the Western Hemisphere 
be safeguarded in any new arrangement 
for control of Greenland. 

That is why there is little likelihood that 
Greenland will be isolated from contact 
with the rest of the world as it was isolated 
before the war. Denmark’s traditional pol- 
icy was to keep the island virtually sealed 
off from the outside world. Now the 
Danes, caught between conflicting interests 
of Russia and the U.S., may seek to put 
responsibility for Greenland’s new strategie 
position up to the United Nations. 
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HOW FOREIGN MONEY AIDED U.S. 


European Investors Who Helped Nation and Got Their Money Back 


Similarity of gambles taken 
in youthful America, risks 
this country now assumes 


Foreign demands for dollar loans are 
making U.S. investors wonder whether 
the odds justify the gamble. The United 
States is being called upon to underwrite 
world recovery, and both Congress and 
the investing public are becoming appalled 
at the size of the task. 

Actually, this country is being asked to 
take the same risks today that foreign 
investors began to take a century ago. 
Surplus capital poured steadily into Amer- 
ica from Europe from 1800 to 1914. Now 
America is about the only source of capital, 
and some of it is wanted back. In addition, 
Latin America and Asia are in the market 
for development loans. 

At the moment, investors in the United 
States are inclined to be wary of big loans 
to Europe. The discloses that 
European investors have been equally sus- 
picious of U.S. borrowers. Once, indeed, 


record 


this country was branded as “one vast 
swindling shop from Maine to Florida.” 
But foreign money continued to flow into 
the country, and, on the whole, invest- 
ments paid out, but not without some 
heavy losses here and there. 

Foreign investors, particularly the Brit- 
ish and Dutch, underwrote America’s 
development. Now U.S. investors are be- 
ing asked to underwrite the redevelopment 
of Europe, where their capital originated. 
To get this capital, Europeans and others 
are prepared to provide more safeguards 
than foreign investors originally received 
from the United States. 

Europe’s experience also shows that the 
U.S. was once as eager a borrower as other 
nations are today. In the 19th century, 
this country sent as many loan commis- 
sioners to London and Paris and Amster- 
dam as Europe now sends to New York and 
Washington. The foundations of the House 
of Morgan, in fact, were laid by George 
Peabody, who went to London in 1835 to 
get funds for American enterprise. 

U.S. Government borrowing from 
abroad began almost as soon as_ the 
United States was recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation. Alexander Hamilton bor- 
rowed from the Dutch to establish the 
national credit, and Grover Cleveland 
went to Europe again, almost 100 years 
later, to save that credit. Both transactions 
were quite similar to the credit from U.S. 
now being used by Britain. 

The national credit of the United States 
has generally been good, but in 1842 the 
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Rothschild Bank in Paris told the U.S. 
Treasury that it couldn’t have a dollar. 
That was because the Federal Govern- 
ment refused to be responsible for de- 
faulted State debts at the time. Today, 
most loans to foreign governments get 
better guarantees, and many are to be 
backed, in addition, by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

U.S. investors recall with distaste the 
experience after the first World War, 
when many Government loans, particu- 








BUILDING U.S. RAILROADS 


larly in Latin America, were defaulted. 
Europe’s experience with loans to indi- 
vidual States in the U.S. was similar. 
States borrowed heavily in the 1820s and 
1830s for land banks, canals, railroads 
and other improvements, and by 1842 
most of the $200,000,000 in outstanding 
debt was suspended. Then, after the Civil 
War, the British had the same experience 
with the Confederacy and the Southern 


- States. Estimated British losses on these 


transactions are placed at $60,000,000. 
This country also shies from making 
loans for civic improvements that offer 
little chance of earning revenue, but Eu- 
ropeans, three quarters of a century ago, 
were not so shy. Boston went to London 
for money to build a water system and 
make street improvements. Providence 
used foreign funds to build a city hall. 
St. Louis got London money to install 
street lights. New York City tapped the 
London market for $15,000,000 in 1872, 
came back three years later for another 
$1,500,000, and between 1907 and 1914 
was a regular borrower abroad. Loans to 





United States cities proved to be sound. 

U.S. foreign trade also got its start 
from British capital. American merchants, 
short of funds, received short-term credit 
from British merchants and manufacturers, 
and thereby were enabled to buy more 
goods. British bankers also supplied the 
credit that made it possible for American 
merchants to trade with India, China and 
South America, and American exporters 
could get cash immediately while British 
bankers waited until the goods were de. 
livered before collecting. 














EARLY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


...in the 19th century, this country sent as many loan commissioners abroad... 


This type of financing is no different 
from the demands now being made for 
dollar credits to start world commerce 
moving again. And the motives are similar. 
The British extended credit in order to 
widen markets for British-made steel, cloth 
and machinery. This country’s stake in 
export markets is proving to be equally 
important. The high level of activity in the 
last few months, for example, is due pri- 
marily to the high volume of exports. 

The power of British finance was dem- 
onstrated in America’s formative years. 
James Madison reported that Britain's 
monopoly over Virginia’s trade was as 
tight 10 years after the War of Indepen- 
dence as before that war. U.S. finance is 
in a position to exercise the same author- 
ity today. 

American railroads were launched by 
foreign capital under auspices that were 
no more encouraging than foreign recon- 
struction loans appear to U.S. capital 
today. Early lines were built by States, 
which borrowed heavily from abroad, and 
most of the loans were in default in the 
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depression of 1842—the year when French 
bankers turned down the U.S. Govern- 





ment. 

Foreign financing of U.S. railroads re- 
yived in the 1850s, when German and 
Dutch investors supplied private U.S. 
companies with money to buy British 
rails and locomotives. Soon London money 
interests were attracted, too, and_ for 
several years from $30,000,000 to $40,000.- 
000 worth of American railroad securities 
were marketed annually in Europe. 

This railroad financing continued right 
up to the first World War, but it followed 
a twisted course. Defaults, receiverships 
and reorganizations began as soon as the 
rals were laid. The Erie, financed largely 
by the British, had its first receivership 
in 1842, and many more subsequently. 
The failure of the Atlantic and Great 





IRON MANUFACTURING 
... as Europe sends today 


Western in 1865 sent a large British bank 
to the wall. 

Foreign capital, nevertheless, continued 
to be game. The British backed such roads 
as the Baltimore and Ohio, the Illinois 
Central and the Union Pacific. The Dutch 
went into the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, and other Southwestern lines. 

The Germans took a chance and _ lost 
on Jay Cooke’s promotion of the Northern 
Pacific, but came back to invest in the 
Southern Pacific; the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Co., and other Western and 
Midwestern roads. 

The succession of insolvencies, receiver- 
ships and reorganizations of most Ameri- 
can railroads makes it difficult to deter- 
mine whether foreign railway investments 
in America were profitable or not. There 
was a drastic shrinkage in the par value 
of original bonds, but few bonds are be- 
lieved actually to have sold for par. A 
study by the Brookings Institution indi- 
cates that foreign investors paid an aver- 
age of 75 cents on the dollar for U.S. rail 
securities and liquidated many of them 
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during the first World War at an average 
of 78 cents. That indicates a slight net 
profit, over all. 

U.S. industry as well as railroads at- 
tracted foreign capital, particularly after 
the rise of large corporations. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., organized in 1856, 
had marketed more than $5,000,000 worth 
of securities in London by 1875. Foreign 
capital also went into American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., organized in 1885, and 
into this country’s electric-power industry. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. often went to 
London for finances, and when this firm 
became part of United States Steel Corp. 
in 1901, foreign capital followed along. 
By 1914, a fourth of the common stock, 
9 per cent of the preferred and $34,600.- 
000 worth of U.S. Steel bonds were held 
by British investors. Eastman Kodak was 
another corporation in which foreigners 
invested heavily, and United Fruit Co., 
incorporated in 1899, obtained funds in 
London frequently from 1909 to 1914. 

Direct foreign investments also con- 
tributed to U.S. development in oil and 
mining, land and cattle, and manufactur- 
ing. The Royal Dutch-Shell group remains 
as a major operator of U.S. oil properties, 
and Lever Brothers Ltd. is one of the 
largest U.S. soap companies. Foreign 
funds went into land development com- 
panies in the early days of U.S. history 
and continued until the end of the frontier. 
A Dutch company once owned a seventh 
of New York State, and Alexander Bar- 
ing, founder of the British bank, Baring 
Brothers, bought some land in Maine 
from which he received income for half 
a century. 

Foreign investments in the United 
States grew apace with the development 
of the country. In 1803. U.S. obligations 
to foreigners were estimated at $75,000. 
000, with national wealth placed at $750.- 
000.000. Forty vears later, foreign hold- 
ings amounted to $225.000.000. with 
national wealth at $3.750.000.000. By 
1914, foreign investments were valued at 
$7,200.000.090, with national wealth esti- 
mated at around $185 .900.090.000. 

The attraction of the United States 
for foreign funds lay in the promises of 
profit. Returns of from 6 to 8 per cent 
were promised on U.S. bonds in the mid- 
1800s, against a prevailing rate of around 
1144 per cent in England. Promised re- 
wards on common stocks and direct in- 
vestments were considerably higher. 

The U.S. is in a comparable position 
today. Government bonds yield around 2 
per cent at current prices, while foreign 
countries appear willing to pay 3 and 4 per 
cent. Industrial profits in Latin America 
and elsewhere, while carrying more risk, 
also promise a larger reward. The test 
ahead is to determine whether U. S. capi- 
tal will respond to those promises or will 
prefer the greater safety and smaller re- 
turn offered by domestic enterprise. 
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Movie Industry's Headaches 
Steps to Cut Down Inflated Costs as Attendance and Profits Fall 


Drop in admission prices. 
Attempts to revive foreign 
market by free-trade drive 


Hollywood 

The movie industry is struggling with 
an epidemic of business headaches. Costs 
are up. Box-office receipts are down. For- 
eign markets are uncertain. Competition 
is sharper, and profits are falling. 

The end of a boom that grossed more 
than $1,000,000,000 from U.S. movie- 
goers last year definitely has hit Holly- 
wood. A member of the Board of Editors 
of The United States News finds producers 
trying to make cheaper pictures; distribu- 
tors crying for more box-office attractions; 
exhibitors pressing for lower admissions 
taxes, and executives calling for more re- 
ciprocal trade agreements so that foreign 
markets can expand. 

The causes of Hollywood’s headaches 
are to be found in unexpected war and 
postwar earnings. These lush years led to 
a scale of spending that was lavish even 
for Hollywood. Stars and writers com- 
manded prices several times higher thau 
they could get before the war. Often they 
demanded and got slices of the earnings. 
Expense was no object, and over-all costs 
of picture making doubled. Now all this 
has started to change. 

Attendance is the first Last 
September, U.S. movie houses catered to 
93,000,000 week. Now, at- 
tendance averages no more than 84,000,- 
000 a week, with many theaters hit harder 
than the average. Pictures run for shorter 
periods, and customers are becoming criti- 
cal. Unpopular films, which got by during 
war years, now fail to make expenses. 

In a few towns, theater owners are of- 


worry. 


customers a 


fering prizes, such as dishes or bicycles. 
The double feature has returned to other 
places, and bargain nights are being tried 
in a few. Admission prices also are being 
cut. First-run theaters in large cities re- 
cently charged as much as $1.80 with tax. 
Most of them are down to $1.50 and some 
to $1.20. The 
theaters is 46 cents. 

Theater owners also are complaining 
against the 20 per cent federal admissions 


nation’s average for all 


tax, and are petitioning Congress for a re- 
duction. They also are fighting the tend- 
ency of States and cities to tax admissions. 
Admissions taxes are imposed by 24 States, 
and some cities are using movie-goers as 
a source of revenue. 

Costs also are being attacked. High- 
salaried stars, under contract, are being 
loaned to other studios when they are not 
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HOLLYWOOD FILM CUTTER 
. «anew technique—pruning expenses 


needed by their employers. Old pictures 
are being reissued, and directors’ budgets 
are being drastically pruned. 

Shooting time, which once averaged 35 
to 40 days for a picture, mounted to 120 
days during the war. Now this time is 
being cut back again, and one studio has 
just completed a picture in 22 days for 
$500,000. That’s about half the wartime 
price. Some producers are using prefabri- 
cated sets that fit together like building 
blocks. One such set will do duty, through 
rearrangements, as an office, a bedroom 
and a store. 

Employment 
Normally, some 30,000 production workers 
are employed in the industry, but today 
there are several thousand fewer. Wage 
rates for technicians and skilled workers, 
however, are not likely to be cut. 

Competition is becoming keener as 
war-born independents seek to hold their 
own with well-established The 
U.S. movie industry also is running into 
stronger competition from foreign pro- 
ducers, particularly in Britain, France and 
even Mexico, where dollar-hungry Govern- 
ments encourage any industry that can 


also is being cut down. 


studios. 


turn up U.S. currency. 

The squeeze on profits adds to the pres- 
sure to find better stories. Good pictures 
still are profitable. One recent production, 
which cost $2,200,000, is presently prom- 
ising to bring $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


Another headache for Hollywood jg 
found in film inventories. Finished pictures 
in producers’ hands are large, and they 
were produced at high prices. That ties 
up cash at a time when banks are leg 
eager to advance loans to studios. Studios, 
thus, are pressing exhibitors to take more 
pictures at a time when box-office revenues 
are beginning to slip. 

Before these difficulties finally are ironed 
out, top executives in the industry expect 
many independent producers to be pushed 
to the wall. 

Foreign markets are providing another 
worry. The U.S. movie industry tradition. 
ally is geared to recover costs from domes- 
tic distribution and to realize its profit 
on foreign exhibitions. Now foreign govern- 
ments are putting many obstacles in the 
path of the American industry. 

The British Government has been crit- 
icized in Parliament for allowing too 
many dollars to be spent for U.S. films, 
Holland limits the number of U.S. films 
that can be shown, and nearly all coun- 
tries ration the dollars that can be spent 
for Hollywood productions. 

U.S. movie producers, as a result, have 
lined up strongly behind the Administra- 
tion’s reciprocal trade program and are in 
favor of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion proposed at the current Geneva con- 
ference. The industry also is making pr- 
vate deals to widen foreign markets. 

One private deal with the British film 
industry provides for a joint advisory 
board, composed of motion-picture execu- 
tives from both countries, to arrange for 
an interchange of films. To expand this 
program, a leading British exhibitor agrees 
to get better playing time and_ better 
theaters for U.S. films in Britain, in ex- 
change for an agreement to show British 
films in first-run houses in 50 key U.S. 
cities. 

As Hollywood regards these deals, the 
U.S. industry can’t lose. The domestic 
industry is so much larger than any for- 
eign competitor that it expects to be able 
to hold its own in any world-wide compe- 
tition. What Hollywood wants is foreign 
outlets. It is willing to open a slice of the 
domestic market for the privilege of ex- 
panding the foreign market. Given that 
privilege, U.S. producers count upon an 
established reputation, established  distri- 
bution machinery and well-known. stars 
to attract foreign audiences, which mark 
the difference between profit and loss. 

The adjustment of the industry from 4 
wartime boom to a more normal postwat 
market, however, will require economy at 
home and diplomatic success abroad. 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, VA. 








The men get out and help their wives spend 
in REDBOOK, Wisconsin 


$120,000,000 


With all the food they raise in Wiscon- 
sin, the Redbook families still feel the 
need of spending over $21,000,000 a 
year in their food stores. And if you 
don’t think that Redbook men-folk have 
something to say about the kind of 
food their wives buy, you don’t know 
Redbook. 


Redbook families alone give Wiscon- 
sin drug stores over $3,000,000 worth 
of business annually. 839 of all Red- 


book, Wisconsin families own cars. 
More are buying them every day—and 
it takes two to make that kind of a bar- 
gain. The cost of getting both men and 
women readers in Redbook is low. 


In fact, the cost of reaching all of this 
big $120,000,000 market in Wisconsin 
is a lot lower than most people think— 
$77 a page is the pro-rata rate. The 
smart advertisers are putting Redbook 
on the list. 





THEY’RE YOUNG 
—AND GOING PLACES! 


The majority of Redbook readers are 
35 or under. That means that their 
wants and needs are going to be satis- 
fied in great variety and often. It also 
means that they try new products, and 
become sold on old ones, through the 
advertising they 
read in Red- 
book. 


















::|"8°REDBOOK.U.S.A! 


stwar 
Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 


EWS Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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FUTURE OF STRIKE CONTROL 


Effect of Pending Bill on Coal, Maritime and Automobile Disputes 


Delays up to 80 days for 
walkouts that threaten the 
nation with an emergency 


An early test of new strike-control plans 
of Congress seems assured, once they be- 
come law. Wage disputes in coal, shipping 
and some other industries are approaching 
the strike-threat stage. If these disputes 
are not settled quickly, Congress may see 
its ideas put into practice before the end 
of the month. 

The timetable varies for applying strike- 
control machinery of the prospective law. 
In critical industries, such as coal, this 
machinery will become effective as soon as 
the law is on the statute books. In lesser 
disputes, such as some now pending in the 
automobile industry, the new rules will not 
apply until 60 days after the labor bill 
becomes law. 

Coal may be the first industry to test 
the law’s effectiveness. A breakdown of 
negotiations between the United Mine 
Workers’ John L. Lewis and the soft-coal 
operators increases the possibility of a 
strike in July. But the new machinery, if 
it becomes law, presumably will be used 
to postpone an actual walkout, at least 
until September. By that time, if the pro- 
posed law fulfills its purpose, differences 
between the miners and the operators will 
be adjusted without a strike. 

Mr. Lewis cannot strike legally until 
after June 30, because the mines still are 
under control of the Government. After 
that date, the mines are to be returned to 
their owners. The miners are scheduled 
late in June to take a 10-day vacation, 
which will run until July 7, but if there 
is no private contract agreed upon by that 
time, the threat of a strike will become 
real. 

If a strike is threatened, President Tru- 
man has power under the proposed law 
to ask the courts to enjoin the miners 
from striking. The delaying process could 
last 80 days, unless Mr. Lewis chose to 
defy the injunction and risk being cited 
for contempt of court. Government medi- 
ators then would try to work out a settle- 
ment. If conciliation failed, the miners 
would have a chance to vote on whether 
to accept or reject the last offer of the 
mineowners. At the end of 80 days, which 
would be late in September, the miners 
would be free to strike. 

Congress conceivably might be called in- 
to special session to legislate further in 
this crisis, but this is not compulsory under 
the proposed law, A coal strike, if it came, 
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would hit the country at a time whey 
winter was approaching and_ probabh 
would be more critical than if it occurre 
in midsummer. 

The maritime industry offers another 
example of the kind of dispute that ca 
invoke the injunction powers of the pro 
posed Jaw. CIO maritime unions currenth 
are negotiating with shipping compan‘es 
Present contracts, in most cases, evn 
June 15. A factional fight between |of 
wingers led by Harry Bridges. head 0 
the Longshoremen, and anti-Communist 
headed by Joseph Curran, president of ty 
Maritime Union, is complicating the set. 
tlement of these disputes. 

Enactment of the new labor law woul! 
enable the Government to use the iniune- 
tive power to halt a strike, since a sh) 
ping stoppage would almost surely |y 
regarded as a crisis imperiling national 
health and safety. 

Meat-packing firms also are negotiat. 
ing with the CIO over wages. These neo. 
tiations are expected to continue for sev. 
eral more weeks. If a peaceful sett! 
is not reached, here again the bill’s pro- 
visions on injunctions presumably coul 
be invoked, if President Truman wis'es to 
act. The procedures and penalties. the 
world be the same as explained in th 
coal case. 

Auto strikes and threats of strikes 
provide examples of how the other anti- 
strike provisions of the proposed law ar 
designed to operate. 

Foremen of the Ford Motor Co. struck 
in Detroit on May 21. Both the company 
and union have been watching prov 
of the labor bill, because sections of th 
bill concerning rights of foremen becomé 
effective 60 days after the measure is 
enacted. 

Thus, two months after the law be 
comes effective, Ford would he freed of 
any legal obligation to negotiate with the 
foremen’s union and it could discharge 
foremen for union activity. On the other 
hand, the company knew that, if. the 
union was strong enough, it could make 
things tough for the company, even under 
the proposed law. 

CIO Auto Workers also may feel the 
effects of the strike controls in the neat 
future. UAW’s president, Walter Reuther 
has managed to win a number of new col: 
tracts for auto production workers with- 
out strike action, but several disputes now 
are at a crisis stage. A strike in a single 
auto plant, however, would not be col 
sidered a national emergency and _ thus 
the injunction procedures of the Taft 
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Mr. Dodd 
couldn’t say no... 


- «- Not when Mrs. Dodd was ob- 
viously sold on the dashboard. So 
naturally, he bought a Slipstream 
Six—chartreuse upholstery, Jet-Flow 
body, Atomic carburetor, and all. 

“If Mrs. Dodd likes it . . . Well, 
I guess you can’t go far wrong on 
any good American car.” 

And with that observation Dodd, 
a master diplomat if no master me- 
chanic, bowed discreetly out, leaving 
only a check behind him. 

But when it comes to buying stock 
in the company that makes the Slip- 
stream Six—or any other auto—there 
Dodd is a far more critical customer. 
And rightly so. 

Like any smart investor, he wants 
to know a lot about the company he 
puts his money in. What's the earn- 
ings record? How’s the labor situa- 
tion? Are rising costs eating up 
profits? Is the dealer organization 
strong? What shape is the plant in? 
What kind of competition will the 
company have to face ? 

It’s for Dodd and thousands of in- 
vestors like him that we have just 
completed a comprehensive review 
of the automotive field. We've put 
the findings—good and bad—on the 
industry as a whole all into our new 
booklet ‘‘Motors’’, with full details 
on 9 auto companies and 15 acces- 
sory manufacturers. If you own auto- 
motive securities or are considering 
the purchase of any, we'll be glad to 
send you a copy. Just write to: 

DEPARTMENT S-8 


MErriLt LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 92 Cities 
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Hartley bill could not be brought into 
play. Another set of procedures for dis- 
putes of this kind is provided in the bill. 

These procedures for contract disputes 
that do not involve national emergencies 
go into effect 60 days after the bill be- 
comes law. Thus, where a UAW contract 
expires within the next two months, the 
union apparently will be able to strike 
without the risk of penalties under the 
bill. After 60 days, however, the union 
would have to go through a 60-day period 
of negotiations with the employer before 
a strike of this kind would be legal. 

Other strikes would come under con- 
trol of the proposed law as ‘ollows: 

A jurisdictional strike could bring a suit 
by the employer for damages at any time 
after enactment of the law. NLRB’s pow- 
ers to enjoin such strikes, however, will 
not become effective for two months. 
This is the kind of strike in which a union 
tries to foree an employer to grant a con- 
tract when NLRB earlier has given bar- 
ga ning rights to another union. 

A secondary boycott also may result in 
a damage suit against the union immedi- 
ately, but, as in the case of jurisdictional 
strikes, boycotts could not be enjoined 
for 60 days. Strikes of this type involve 
refusal of a union to permit its members 
to work on materials manufactured in a 
nonunion plant. 

A wildcat strike called by a union in 
violation of a no-strike pledge also could 
bring a suit from the employer for dam- 
ages immediately after the law takes 
effect. 

A strike for a closed shop might take 
place without penalty during the first 60 
days that the new law is in effect. The 
sections prohibiting closed-shop contracts 
du not become effective for two months. 
Most employers, however, probably could 
resist a strike until the penalties became 
effective. NLRB then could enjoin a strike 
that had this objective and union leaders 
would be confronted fines or im- 
prisonment for contempt of court if they 
persisted. Existing closed-shop contracts 
are to remain effective until they expire. 


BARRIERS TO ACCORD 
IN THE COAL MINES 


Uncertainty over the effects of a new 
law and a prospective law is behind the 
breakdown in negotiations for a new wage 
contract in the soft-coal industry. Opera- 
tors and miners alike want to know more 
about how the recently enacted portal-pay 
law will work. They also are hesitant to 
negotiate seriously until the fate of the 
pending labor-control legislation is cleared 


with 





up. 

Portal pay is a major issue in the mines. 
Likewise, the proposed new labor law con- 
tains restrictions and prohibitions against 
some practices now in effect in coal and 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


against some of the other things Mr. Lewis 
is demanding. This industry, as much as 
any other, will feel the impact of the con. 
trols that are provided in the legislation 
that Air. 

Pay for travel time of one hour a day 
is a basic part of the present wage system 
in the mines. Southern mine 
are proposing that portal pay be dropped, 
on the ground that the new law does not 
require travel pay unless it has been cus. 
tomary in the industry. Pay for travel time 
has been in effect in the mines only a feu 
years, and was established as the result 
of a Supreme Court decision. The owners 
of the Southern mines contend that the 
new portal-pay law, which outlaws claims 
not based on contract, custom or practice, 
supersedes the Court’s decision. John L 


Truman must act on soon, 


operators 


Lewis. as president of the miners’ union, 
is holding out for continuation of portal 
pay. 

In the proposed labor law, the fol- 
lowing provisions are showing up as stun- 








MINERS GOING TO WORK 
. «in the bills, uncertainties 
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Come into our Best-looking Room 
...and meet “Your Unseen Friend” 


©1947, T.1.N. Co, 


Step into the kitchen of your dreams... 
brought to lustrous life by Your Unseen 
Friend, Nickel, in Monel and Stainless Steel. 


You'll admire the Silvery Sink: Yes, MonelandStain- 
less Steel sinks are back! Made of solid Nickel 
alloys, their silvery beauty blends with any 
kitchen scheme. The longer you use them, the 
better they look. Hard knocks can’t chip them. 
Hot pans will never hurt them. 


You'll love the Electric Range: Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel, helps make possible the long-lasting, 
Nickel-chromium heating units, sheathed 
with Inconel, that give you quick, clean heat. 
Nickel alloys also help keep the temperature 
control accurate ... and the timing device 
right on the button. 


You'll delight in the Clean, Hot Water: Sent to you... 
sparkling and clean enough to drink ... from 
the rustproof Monel water heater tank. And 
a Nickel alloy in the thermostat gives you 
water at the temperature you need. 


POE i Re AI Nie BS Tp EOE ES 


MOS Te har 8 


$3 





You'll go for the Stainless Steel Pots and Pans: They’re 
so sparkling and bright...so easy to keep 
shining and clean. And, being tough, strong 
Nickel alloys, they can take the hard knocks 
of a busy kitchen. From saucepans to pres- 
sure cookers, they’ll be your friends for life. 

Just a few of the many ways Nickel is 
Your Unseen Friend, bringing you new and 
better things. It’s “Unseen,” because Nickel 
is usually combined with other metals and 
you seldom see it in its pure state. It’s “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you often and well. 
Send for your free copy of “Metal Headaches 
I'll Never Have Again”. Address Dept. 35. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...-Your Unseen Friend 
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UNIVERSAL 
Bronze Bars in 
over 350 sizes 
and General 
Purpose Bear- 
ings in over 850 
stock sizes ... all 
completely ma- 
chined. 











( - DISTRIBUTORS of Johnson Bronze 
provide a vital, indispensable service to all types of industry. 
Their convenient location . . . in every industrial center... 
places adequate stocks of UNIVERSAL Bronze Bars and General 
Purpose Bearings as near as the user's telephone. Their frequent, 
personal contacts . . . their competent advice . . . their immediate 
delivery . . . save manufacturers thousands of dollars a year. In 
emergency they are available twenty-four hours a day. 


By selling Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze and Johnson General 
Purpose Bearings, our distributors offer the highest quality 
bearing bronze available. The wide range of sizes enables the 
purchaser to buy exactly according to his needs. The uniform 
high quality guarantees the utmost in performance and long 
bearing life. 


Get to know your local Johnson Distributor. You will find his 
name in the classified section of your telephone book . . . under 
BEARING BRONZE. Give him a call TODAY. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


730 SOUTH MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 


VORNSON 


SLERNE WENN WRANALIATERS 
BRANCHES IN 


18 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 
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bling blocks to negotiations between Mr, 
Lewis and both Northern and Southern 
operators: 

Union-shop restrictions might endanger 
Mr. Lewis’s control over the mines. His 
present union-shop agreement, requiring 
that all miners belong to the union in 
order to hold their jobs, expires June 30 
with the end of Government operation of 
the mines. 

Under the proposed law, Mr. Lewis may 
find that he has to enlist the help of the 
National Labor Relations Board in re- 
taining his union shop. If he can renew 
his present agreement within 60 days after 
the law becomes effective, the union-shop 
provision will continue for a year. How- 
ever, 60 days after enactment of the law, 
amendments to the Wagner Act become 
effective that will restrict any new union- 
shop agreement signed after that time. 

After that, Mr. Lewis will be forced to 
file petitions, signed by 30 per cent of the 
miners, asking for a union-shop election. 
Unless the majority of miners approve a 
union shop in this election, conducted by 
NLRB, Mr. Lewis will have to drop the 
demand for a union shop. This situation 
may turn out to be an inducement for 
the union to work for an early settlement. 
Some operators, on the other hand, may 
want to delay to force such a vote. : 

The checkoff of union dues from min- 
er’s pay envelopes also is threatened. A 
section of the bill that will become ef- 
fective immediately upon enactment will 
prohibit the coal operators from signing, 
after that date. any new agreement con- 
taining an automatic checkoff clause. Dues 
can be deducted only from miners who 
grant permission in writing. If Mr. Lewis 
continues the union shop, all miners will 
be forced to pay dues to hold their jobs, 
but the task of collecting the money will 
be more complicated without an automatic 
checkoff. 

A welfare fund, under another section 
of the proposed act, also will be subjected 
to some restrictions, if it is granted by the 
operators. Mr. Lewis will be forced to per- 
mit the operators to help administer the 
fund, which is financed by their royalty 
payments. The bill also would restrict the 
purposes for which payments from the 
fund can be made. 

Mr. Lewis is seeking complete control 
over the welfare fund. This fund for the 
soft-coal miners, under the Government’s 
contract, is administered jointly by the 
Government and Mr. Lewis. In the hard- 
coal industry, private operators last year 
gave Mr. Lewis the majority vote in ad- 
ministering the fund there. The labor bill 
will not permit this control to continue be- 
yond July 1 of next year in the hat |-coal 
industry. 

The foremen’s issue also will be more 
of a problem for Mr. Lewis if this bill 
becomes law. Foremen then will lose pro- 
tection of NLRB in joining the miners’ 
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RCA Miniature Tubes enhance the tonal brilliance of RCA Victor Globe Trotter portable radios. 


She shall have music wherever she goes! 


Wherever you go with an RCA Victor 
Globe Trotter portable radio you'll 
enjoy richness and clarity of tone—vol- 
ume enough for outdoor dancing—made 
possible through tiny tubes. 


Miniature tubes save valuable space 
in small radios — space that can be used 
for larger and better loudspeakers and 
for longer lasting, radio- engineered 
RCA batteries. 


These miniature tubes were devel- 
oped by RCA Laboratories—a world 
center of radio and electronic research 
—and long a leader in development of 
electron tubes for all purposes, 






At RCA Laboratories, the same re- 
search, experimentation and advance- 
ment that resulted in these improved 
tubes, keep all RCA products and serv- 
ices at the top in their particular fields. 


When you buy a product bearing the 
name RCA or RCA Victor—a radio set, 
television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, a radio tube or phono- 
graph record — you get one of the finest 
products of its kind that science has yet 


“Victrola” T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, over NBC. 





Ideal traveling companions. (1) 
RCA Victor “Globe Trotter” port- 
able radio— operates on AC, DC, 
or batteries. (2) RCA Victor “Es- 
cort”—has a battery you can re- 
charge from any ordinary AC 
electric outlet. (3) RCA Victor 
“Solitaire” —less than 6% inches tall! 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Are cost-heavy systems 
‘cutting out yout profits? 


Watch out for cost-heavy systems. They’re a 
very tough rival for profits! Such controllable 
costs can be reduced by simplifying operating 
procedures in every department. 


EXAMPLE: Here’s how a manufacturer realized 
big savings on Personnel Administration: 


1 Increased productivity and improved morale by 
use of comprehensive job specifications and visibly 
signalled records controlling promotion and rate 
adjustments. 


2 Reduced unemployment insurance costs through 
positive control of layoffs, based on Kardex em- 
ployment records with Graph-A-Matic signal 
control. 


3 Reduced payroll preparation costs by use of eco- 
nomical Multi-Matic for simplified posting of all 


payroll records at one writing. 


Whether costs are high in personnel administra- 
tion...sales...production...or ledger... Remington 
Rand simplified systems can up your profits by 
reducing controllable costs. For free 96-page analy- 
sis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, write 
Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Reninglon Rand 





Simplify and save... 
with KARDEX 


THE FIRST NaME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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union and operators will increase their re. 
sistance to Mr. Lewis’s efforts to win bar. 
gaining rights for foremen. 

Strike penalties customarily written in 
mine contracts will be dropped if Mr. 
Lewis has his way. He already has pr- 
posed that operators insert a clause in the 
contract promising not to sue the UMW 
for damages if a wildcat strike occurs. 
Under the bill, if the no-strike pledge jg 
continued in the contract, the union treas- 
ury can be sued by operators whenever 
such a walkout occurs. 

Pay demands of the miners and coun- 
teroffers by the operators also are factors 
in delaying negotiations. 

Present scales provide $59.25 for a five- 
day work week and $75.25 for a six-day 
week. The miners work nine hours a day, 
including an hour of paid travel time. 

Mr. Lewis is asking for $65.25 for five 
days and $83.67 for six days, with a 
cut in work day to eight hours, but includ- 
ing payment for an hour of travel time and 
adding a half-hour paid lunch period. 

Northern operators have offered $56.75 
for five days and $72.77 for six days. They 
agree to cut the work day to eight hours, 
including pay for the hour of travel time, 
but they object paying the lunch period. 

Southern operators offered $63.50 for 
five days and $82.25 for six days. They 
proposed, however, to pay only for actual 
productive work, on an eight-hour sched- 
ule, excluding travel time and lunch period. 
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BACKING FOR STATES 
THAT LIMIT UNIONS 


State laws prohibiting compulsory mem- 
bership in unions will operate without in- 
terference from the Federal Government 
if the pending labor bill becomes law. This 
bill removes the threat of a major legal 
challenge to State laws that go beyond the 
proposed federal ban on closed shops. 

Fourteen States now make it illegal to 
require membership in a union as a condi- 
tion of employment. The effect is to ban 
the closed shop, under which only union 
members can be hired; the union shop, 
which requires all workers to join a union 
after hiring; and maintenance of member- 
ship, which forces union members to con- 
tinue to pay dues for the life of an 
agreement. 

The proposed federal law prohibits the 
closed shop but, permits union shops and 
maintenance-of-membership agreements, 
with certain restrictions. To prevent courts 
from holding that the federal authoriza- 
tion for union shops and maintenance-of- 
membership contracts would nullify the 
State measures, Congress provided that 
nothing in the bill should be construed as 
authorizing such agreements in States 
where they are prohibited. 

A legal argument raised by unions ear- 
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== 
lier against these State laws was that the 
States could not outlaw union-security 
aareements when the Wagner Act  per- 
mitted them under certain conditions. By 
specifying that it does not intend to set 
aside the State laws, Congress apparently 
has destroyed this argument. The unions 
also contend that any law of this type 
is a violation of constitutional rights and 
the freedom of contract. 

If State laws against the union shop are 


upheld by the courts, life will be more 


dificult for many unions that now rely 
upon compulsory-membership contracts to 
keep employes in the union and paying 
dues. 

CIO Steelworkers, as an example, have 
union-shop contracts generally throughout 
the steel industry. All employes in plants 
covered by these agreements must belong 
to the union, and most contracts also pro- 
vide for an automatic checkoff of union 
dues and assessments. This means that the 





—Harris & Ewing 
STEELWORKER MCDONALD 
...@ problem in dues collecting? 


steel companies deduct the union fees from 
the pay and send a check to David J. 
McDonald, Steelworkers’ secretary-treas- 
urer. Collecting will not be so simple for 
Mr. McDonald if the Steelworkers are 
forced to drop the union shop in the 
States that ban these contracts. 

A number of other unions likewise would 
suffer under these laws. They would be 
allowed to have union-shop agreements in 
many States, but in States that banned 
those contracts they would be forced into 
different arrangements. This would destroy 
industry-wide bargaining agreements of 
several unions. 

Maine is the most recent State to ban 
compulsory unionism. Others include Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Towa, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
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Compare Gaylord Kraft Bags and Sacks 
for extra strength, for uniform size and 
full weight with any other bags on the 


market. 


You'll realize why users consistently look 


to Gaylord for top quality. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 


Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices, SAINT LOUIS 138 
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““See what I mean ? 
Giddy-ap, Pancho!” 


Our little friend has the right idea. 
No matter which one of our fleet of 
fine Santa Fe trains you ride, there’s 
more to enjoy—more to see—more 
to write home about. A feast of fine 
Fred Harvey food and a feast for 
eyes whether you look for pepper- 
festooned villages, Indians in silver 
and turquoise, snow-capped moun- 


tains, or hell-for-leather cowboys. Yes, 





folks, that’s traveling—Santa Fe style. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. . . Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Texas and Virginia. If federal sanction js 
given to such laws, as proposed, more 
States can be expected to join this list. 








CIO FINANCE REPORT 


A top secret of CIO has just been re. 
vealed, with publication in a union paper 
of the status of the national CIO tr:asury 
CIO never has made an official report on 
its treasury balance or income. The report, 
appearing in the CIO Maritime Union's 
newspaper, listed CIO’s assets at $1,522. 
287.61, consisting principally of an “avail- 
able” cash fund of $673,718.33 and a re- 
serve of $450,000. The article purported 
to be based on a confidential report to a 
recent CIO executive board meeting. 

The most recent AFL financial report, 
made public at its convention last autumn, 
gave the AFL treasury’s position as ap- 
proximately $1,742,000. The AFL makes 
public its financial report each year. 


> Antipicketing law of a State limiting 
the use of pickets has been upheld by the 
Colorado Supreme Court. The Court 
ruled that the Colorado Peace Act is con- 
stitutional and can be enforecd. It re- 
versed a lower court decision that the law 
contravened the right of free speech. The 
Supreme Court upheld an injunction that 
restrained the AFL Teamsters from picket- 
ing dairy companies in an attempt to force 
the employes of those firms to join the 
union. The Court found that the State has 
the power to pass a law permitting injunc- 
tions against peaceful picketing when the 
parties directly involved in the dispute are 
not employer and employe. 


> Wage-Hour ruling. Some employes of 
a firm are protected by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act while others of the same 
firm are outside the Act’s coverage. A fed- 
eral district court holds office and shipping 
employes of a wholesale-produce  ware- 
house are not covered by the Act, although 
warehouse employes engaged in_ loading 
and unloading goods going to or coming 
from other States are covered. The other 
employes dealt chiefly in intrastate busi- 
ness of the firm. 


> Veterans’ benefits. Participation in a 
strike does not necessarily disqualify a 
war veteran from unemployment compen- 
sation under the GI Bill of Rights, if the 
strike fails to stop production in the shop. 
The Veterans’ Administration makes this 
ruling in an Arizona case involving a strike 
that failed to close a hotel. The Adminis- 
tration found that benefits could be paid 
because veterans are to be disqualified, 
under the law’s terms, only when a labor 
dispute involves a “stoppage of work” in 
the plant where they are employed. The 
ruling, believed to be a precedent, reversed 
the finding of the Arizona Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. 
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Sample Sam, the Salesman, is a seasoned traveling 
i man who gets the very best accommodations that he 
can. “I’ve been around a lot,”” said Sam, “I’ve traveled 
east and west. And at the Pennsylvania, why I really 


am a guest! 





2 “My aching back,” continued Sam, “enjoys the luxury 

e of steamy Pennsylvania baths . . . so does the rest of 
me! With sudsy soap to wash with, and with fluffy 
towels to dry, I cannot bear to pass a Pennsylvania 


bathroom by. 








“T’m always just a bit afraid,” said Sam, quite short 

3, of breath, “with all this Pennsylvania food, I'll eat 
myself to death!’ (Strictly off the record, Sam has 
quite an appetite, and here our staff of expert chefs 
and waiters treat him right.) 

















Said Sam, “TI used to lie awake and count a lot of sheep, 

4. then found that Pennsylvania beds just float you off 
to sleep.”’ 800 built-in springs, and more . . . this super- 
restful bed puts tired salesmen fast asleep, as pillow 
touches head! 








GOODNESS ~ wo/ 








When Sam steps out each morning from the Pennsyl- 

@ vania door, he’s full of pep, all set to make a record 
selling score. The doorman tries to call a cab, but Sam 
says, “Goodness No! The Pennsylvania’s always 
close to where I want to go.” 














HOTEL U 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Jame H. McCabe, 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


ania, Station, 
























Ve 


DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 

FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you wani! 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and } 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


If the pending labor bill should become law, the 
unions will be the victims of their own folly. 

It is they who originally brought about federal reg- 
ulation of relations between employer and employes. 
This has now become a task in administrative law un- 
paralleled in our history in size and complexity. 

Ten years ago when the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by a 5-to-4 decision, upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
union labor was jubilant. For the highest court in 
the land had said, in effect, that no amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was necessary to give Congress 
the power to regulate labor relations in all industries, 
whether or not they were actually engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The Court said that any business 
which “affected” the flow of interstate commerce could 
be regulated as to its labor relations by the Federal 
Government, and the word “affect” has since then 
been stretched by the Labor Relations Board and the 
courts to include virtually every type of business. 

The labor unions were happy primarily because 
they saw a means of enforcing unionization through- 
out the country, irrespective of state boundaries. They 
called the Wagner Act—which for the first time 
legalized “collective bargaining’—the Magna Charta 
of labor. 

But these same labor union leaders were short- 
sighted. They didn’t perceive that by putting them- 
selves within the noose of federal power on labor-man- 
agement relations, they were running the risk that 
they, too, would some day be ensnared along with the 
employer in the vast network of bureaucracy’s regu- 
latory power. 

Restrictions extended to unions: At this session 
of Congress the second stage in the evolution of laws 
governing labor-management relations has _ been 
reached. The original Wagner Act, which had concen- 
trated mostly on regulating the employer, has been re- 
written. The new law would regulate unions also and 
put them under restrictions to which they have not 
hitherto been subject. 

To the new National Labor Relations Board of five 
members with an independent general counsel—who 





acts as prosecutor while the Board sits as a quag. 
judicial body—is given the duty of regulating labor. 
management relations that now is to go far beyon( 
any mere clarification of rights to bargain collectively 
or to refrain from joining in bargaining activities, 

A larger field of administration: The new statut 
would increase materially the scope of the words “col. 
lective bargaining” and place upon them a meaning 
which extends further than mere recognition of a un. 
ion. Thus the duty to bargain collectively now is de. 
fined in the proposed law as a duty to obey and adhere 
to a collective bargaining agreement after it is in ef. 
fect. Strikes can be penalized if in defiance of this law, 
Under its provisions the Labor Board would have th 
right to enjoin, and indeed to file in the courts a 
order to desist from an “unfair labor practice,” i 
either a union or an employer attempted to “modify” 
a contract before its expiration unless, of course, both 
sides agreed to the modification. 

Either side must give notice of “modification” 6) 
days before a contract expires but there can be no 
wildcat strikes nor can there be any arbitrary with- 
drawal of employes from a plant because of a refusal 
of the employer to modify a contract before it expires 

This raises many interesting questions. Supposing 
the employer does the modifying? He, too, cannot do 
it lawfully during the term of the contract but must 
maintain existing conditions and give 60 days’ notice 
in advance of the expiration of the existing agreement. 
He must, therefore, freeze conditions as they are of 
run the risk of being hauled before the National Labor 
Relations Board to answer to a charge of “unfair labor 
practice.” Penalties? Damage suits in federal courts 
by whoever is injured in business or property. 

In any event, the issue goes first before this national 
board which must police labor-management contracts 
far and wide. 

Unquestionably, unless matters of this kind are t0 
be submitted to a system of labor courts with prope 
appeals—as has recently been advocated by many 
students of the problem—it must be handled by some 
federal board. 

What we are saying really is that Congress has ut 
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es of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
‘nal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“4 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend te the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 









Act-Extension of ‘Commerce clause” puts government into all phases of 


labor now facing same regulation as it urged for employers under the Wagner 









labor-management relations—A vast job of administrative law results. 


dertaken in earnest, under the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision of 1937, to regulate commerce in all its aspects 
and collateral phases. Once that power is conceded, 
once the so-called “commerce clause” of the Constitu- 
tion is broadened, as it was when the Wagner Act was 
upheld, Congress must find some means of delegating 
power for purposes of administration. A board of five 
is the logical instrument to which to delegate quasi- 
judicial powers within certain limits. 

It is, of course, impractical for Congress to write a 
set of detailed rules or regulations. Customarily Con- 
gress writes broad legislative principles and attempts 
to prescribe legislative standards. The weakness of the 
Wagner Act, passed in July 1935, was that Congress 
wrote a one-sided law and didn’t prescribe legislative 
standards even for the regulation of the employer’s 
relation to unions. No amendment to the Wagner law 
has been permitted by labor’s lobby for 12 years, and 
now the lobby has been defeated at last by public 
opinion. 

After more than a decade of experience by federal 
boards of various types of personnel, it became appar- 
ent that simple words used in the Wagner law could 
be twisted into new meanings and into an enlargement 
of the federal police power. 

Distorting the law: Abuses crept in, such as inter- 
ference by the Labor Board with free speech on 
the ground that a clause in the Wagner Act forbade 
“threats” or “intimidation.” When backed up against 
the wall by Supreme Court decisions which upheld the 
right of an employer to speak his mind on the subject 
of unionism and even to decry various phases of union- 
ism, the legalistic-minded and at times capricious La- 
bor Board members began to split hairs and argue that, 
while an employer might talk freely and air his views, 
the words he used could be taken as evidence in connec- 
tion with some other acts by his foremen or supervisors 
or agents several months before and the whole thing 
could be woven together as “evidence” of interference 
with labor union rights of organization. 

The new law would attempt to correct such distor- 
tion by making it clear that words used by the em- 
Ployer or the unions cannot be accepted as “evidence” 


of an unfair labor practice unless the words themselves 
are threatening. This disposes of the tie-up or back- 
ground device used by the Labor Board heretofore, 
though it still leaves open to Board determination 
whether the words of an employer or a union contain 
a “threat of reprisal” or a “promise of benefit” that 
could by itself be an “unfair labor practice.” 


More regulation ahead? There are many more 
phrases in the bill and on many other subjects that 
will have to be interpreted by the Board and reviewed 
by the courts. The chances are that in a few more 
years another law will have to be passed to correct ex- 
treme interpretations or to validate those interpreta- 
tions that are sound and just. 

Thus labor union leadership, bent on making the 
Federal Government the manager and regulator of 
labor-management relations in America, has opened 
the way to further regulation by Congress of more and 
more phases of the employer-employe relationship. 

True liberals who saw this trend when the Wagner 
Act was passed were denounced as “reactionaries.” 
But it was the labor union leaders who originally in- 
vited government to intervene as a policeman in labor 
disputes, and there is no telling what the third stage in 
the evolution will be some day as government, justify- 
ing its role as protector of the public interest, goes fur- 
ther and further to limit the freedom of the individual. 

The Constitution, as originally written, requires that 
fundamental rights like these should be reserved to the 
people and then delegated specifically to government 
by constitutional amendment. But the amending proc- 
ess, prescribed in the Constitution itself, has been dis- 
paraged by the so-called “liberals” who insist that the 
easier way is to control the courts and administrative 
boards. 

The fruits of such a policy are clearly visible now 
in the reaction that has set in with the passage, by 
overwhelming majorities of both houses of Congress, 
of a new set of restrictions governing labor-manage- 
ment relations. Labor urged and helped create a big 
bureaucracy to regulate employers. Now that same 
mechanism is to regulate unions. It’s a labor-made 
boomerang. 

















NCOME PER PERSON on farms has risen 

faster in the war and postwar years than 
income per person among individuals not 
living on farms. 

Farm income for the individual, even 
so, is not up to that of persons off farms. 
And, in the event of a business downturn, 
incomes probably will fall more rapidly 
for persons living on farms than for non- 
farm residents. 

The Pictogram shows what has hap- 
pened to incomes since 1940. 

For farmers, and others living on farms, 
net income per person is up from an 
average of $262 in 1940 to $832 in 1947. 
That is an increase of 218 per cent. 

For nonfarmers, or all persons not living 
on farms, the average net income has 
puna from $697 in 1940 to about 
$1,339. That rise is 92 per cent. 

While farm operating costs have risen 
rapidly, the farmer still has far more 
dollars left over for spending than before 
the war. That is the picture shown by 
official figures. 

Rise in farm income is due to increased 
output and, even more, to a rise in prices 
for farm products. Wheat, for example, 
that sold for 85 cents a bushel in June, 
1940, now is $2.60. It sold recently for $3. 

A sharp decline in the number of per- 
sons sharing farm‘incomes also helps to 
account for the rapid rise in per capita 
incomes on farms. Farm population has 
dropped 10 per cent since 1940, while city 
population has increased 15 per cent. 

Rise in incomes of nonfarm persons is 
due largely to higher wage rates and a 
longer work week. Salaries, business 
profits and other payments are up, too. 

Living standards for both city and farm 
people are higher, although not as much 
higher as income figures indicate. Dollars 
buy less at today’s prices. 

Living costs have risen somewhat faster 
on farms than in cities. Prices paid by 
farmers for food and clothing, for example, 
are up 126 per cent over 1940. City con- 
sumers, meanwhile, pay prices that aver- 
age 96 per cent higher for food and 82 
per cent higher for clothing. 

An end to inflation may mean different 
things for farm and city residents. 

Some city incomes would shrink, with 
wage cuts and a shorter work week. But 
most wages are to stay up. Real burden 
would fall on a growing jobless group. 

Farm people, on the other hand, would 
see any price declines quickly reflected in 
generally falling incomes. 

The relatively faster rise in farm in- 
come, thus, is compensated, at least in 
part, by a more rapid rise in farm living 
costs, and by prospec ts for a sharper drop 
in farm incomes in any downturn. 
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Special Report. 


extensive research on a topic of Out. 
standing importance in National Affair) 


WHEN NATIONS’ DOLLARS GIVE OUT 


Difficulties Major Countries Face by 1948 in Buying U. S. Good; 


Moves already by Canada, 
Brazil and Sweden to cut 
imports, control exchange 


A world “dollar crisis” is being forecast 
from all sides. The outside world, with 
$21,000,000,000 in gold and dollars, is pic- 
tured as rapidly going broke. 

This approaching crisis is described in 
general terms. There has been no answer 
to the questions of when, where and how 
the crisis will come about. In what fol- 
lows, an attempt will be made to answer 
those questions on the basis of information 
from official sources. 

The problem, in broad terms, is this: 

On hand, in other countries, is about 
$5,000,000,000 in dollar other 
than gold, that can be used and still leave 
a safe reserve for business emergencies. 

Required to pay bills in U.S., over and 
above dollars being earned and _ dollars 


resources, 


being obtained from loans—on the basis 
of present purchases by foreigners—is 
about $5,000.000.000 in the year ahead. 

Trouble, thus, is indicated in less than a 
year, if no new sources of dollars open up. 

Actually, dollars are not distributed 
evenly, country by country, as the table 
on this page shows. Some nations, even 
now, are running into a situation where 
they feel they must conserve dollars. Bra- 
zil has just announced new regulations 
tightening the use of foreign exchange for 
imports. Sweden has shut off imports of 
luxuries and now is bargaining with U.S. 
manufacturing firms over what deliveries 
can be accepted on orders that already 


$1,952,000,000 











AND DOLLARS OWNED ABROAD 


(in millions of dollars) 


Gold Dollars 


Latin AMERICA 2.054 


1.105 
Argentina 706 113 
Bolivia i 14 
Brazil 354 174 
Chile 54 51 
Colombia 126 58 
Cuba 226 153 
Costa Rica 7 8 
Mexico 149 152 
Panama ns 77 
Peru 24 t1 
Uruguay 200 . 
Venezuela 215 74 
All other = 190 
ASIA 636 1.316 
China and 
Manchuria 5 132 
French Indo-China = 10) 
India, Burma, Ceylon 274 13 
Tran 124 * 
Japan sd 17 
Netherlands East 
Indies 197 
Turkey 238 55 
All other al 602 
MISCELLANEOUS 267570 
NOT ACCOUNTED FOR§ = 5,587 
GRAND TOTAL 15,233 6.480 


*Not reported separately by 


GOLD 
Gold Dollars Total 
Europe 5,755 2,421 8,176 
Belgium 633 160 793 
Czechoslovakia 61 61 
Denmark 32 66 98 
France 696 246 942 
Finland 7 22 Q2 
Germany 4 7 7 
Greece * 49 49 
Italy - 268 268 
Netherlands 197 225 422 
Norway ad 123 123 
Rumania 269 9 278 
Spain 111 16 127 
Sweden 265 173 438 
Switzerland 1,431 373 —-1,804 
Russia ‘4 61 61 
United Kingdom 2.000$ 459 2,459 
Yugoslavia i! 12 12 
All other 60 152 212 
AUSTRALASIA 23 53 76 
Australia 7 45 45 
New Zealand 23 8 31 
AFRICA 904 83 987 
Egypt and Sudan 53 21 74 
French Morocco T 15 15 
South Africa 851 47 898 
CANADA ? 932 939 
*None reported by Federal Reserve Board. 
figures do not include portions of loans not yet drawn. 


Total 


3,159 | 
819 | 
14 | 
58 | 
105. | 


184 


379 | 


Federal Re- 


serve Board. Included in “Miscellaneous” line. t{Unofficial estimate. $Excess of official esti- 
mate of world’s total gold over amounts published by individual governments. Note: Dollar 





had been placed. Canada is limiting to 
$10 the amount of U.S. money an indi- 
vidual Canadian can hold. Because of lack 
of dollars, European countries are not 
buying all the U.S. coal that had been 


LATIN AMERICA 


allocated by the European Coal Organiza 
tion. France and the Netherlands are coi 
sidering requisition of dollar holdings th 


citizens own in the U.S. 


All these moves are just the start 0 
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“With all this business— 
why aren’t railroads making more money?” 


Railroads are busy these days — as busy 
as they were during the war. 

They are hauling more freight than 
ever before in peacetime — a volume of 
trafic equivalent to moving a million 
tons a mile every minute. 

With all this traffic, it’s no wonder 
some people think railroads are making 
lots of money. 

But they are not. In 1946, they made 
only 234% on their net investment in 
the cars and engines, the tracks and ter- 
minals, the shops and signal systems, 
and all the other things which railroads 
have to provide and maintain in order 


American Railroads 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 


WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SH 





to serve you. And this year, even with 
the new freight rates which went into 
effect January 1, 1947, they won’t make 
much, if any, more. 

Why? 

Simply because the cost of producing 
rail transportation has gone up so much 
faster and farther than the price at 
which it is sold. 

The average cost of materials, sup- 
plies, and fuel is up more than 60% 
since 1939. 

Wages are up more than 50%. 


But the average revenue the railroads 


OULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE 





oe. Bad Nae 2 























receive for hauling a ton of freight one 





mile 1s less than 15% higher now than 
it was in 1939, before the war. And it’s 
nearly 20°¢ /ower than it was in 1921. 








The result is that — even if the record- 









breaking peacetime traffic continues — 





the railroads in 1947 will earn only 





about 3%. That’s only half of the 6% 





which nine people out of ten think 





would be no more than a fair profit — 





and which is necessary if railroads are to 







keep on investing in better plant and 





equipment for better service to you. 





Association of American Railroads, 


Washington 6, D.C. 













MEANS CLOSER COST CONTROL 


Let scale-work take the guess-work out of your production line! 


At every step—Toledo Scales can help you get cost-facts or control product 
quality with speed and accuracy. Whether it’s weighing, counting, force- 
measuring, batching, testing or any problem in weight-control ... Look to 
Toledo! Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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restrictions that will tend to grow tight 
and tighter as the world’s supply of ayaj. 
able dollars grows smaller. 

A dollar crisis, for some major jy, 
tions, is being iorecast for late 1947 9, 
early 1948. If it comes, it will be accom, 





ee, 


panied by a sharp decline in their pur. 
chases in the United States and a slowing: 
of U.S. production for export, which pop 
is helping to maintain industrial actiyj) 
here. The expected time of trouble, hoy 
ever, varies, nation by nation. So does th; 
do!lar supply of individual nations, as 
appraisal discloses. 

Great Britain. The pinch for Brita 
comes from the fact that, in buying frop 
the U.S., she is using $1,600.000,000 , 
year more in U.S. currency than she j 
earning by sales of her exports. Beside 
after July 15, she must be prepared to pa 
in dollars for goods she buys elsewhere 
To meet these needs, she has a dolla 
supply of $450,000,000 and a balance of 
$1,800,000,000 still to be drawn from th 
U.S. loans. But, at the present rate, thes 
funds will be used up in about a year 
Sometime in 1948, therefore, she will fac 
a new emergency caused by her dollar 
shortage. 

When that time comes, Britain can do 
one or more of these things: She can ask 
for a World Bank loan. She can ask for 
an advance from the International Mone. 
tary Fund. She can seek a new U.S. loan 
from Congress. Or she can sell gold or 
U.S. securities, which she does not want 
to do. In the end, if all these moves fail, 
she may be forced to stop buying from the 
U.S. the food and other materials. sh 
must have to keep her economy going, 

Canada. Dollar trouble also is begin- 
ning to affect the trade position of Canada 
biggest foreign customer of the United 
States. Less than two years ago, at the 
end of the war, Canada had $1,.500,000,001 
in U.S. dollar balances. Now these have 
shrunk to around $900,000,000. Alarmed 
at the downward trend, which threatens 
to wipe out Canada’s supply of U.S. dol- 
lars, Canadian authorities have reduced 
from $100 to $10 the amount of U.S. cur- 
rency any Canadian is allowed to have 
The effect of this is to cut down travel bj 
Canadians in the United States, since they 
must obtain a special permit for additional 
U.S. dollars. 

Canada may obtain some U.S. dollars 
from her sales to Britain after July 1), 
but, if her trade balance with the U.S 
continues to be adverse, she may be forced 
to take other measures to cut down her 
imports. One of these, it is rumored, may 
be the devaluation of her own currency 
Thus, the outlook is that, one way or al- 
other, U.S. sales to Canada may be cutr- 
tailed in coming months. 

France. The dollar deficit of France— 
estimated at $650,000,000 for 1947—% 
much smaller than that of Britain. But 
the problem faced by France actually is 
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at makes 
leader! 


hoa Colter... 


It's personal skill . .. rhythm in action, 
coordination . . . relaxation. It’s experience... 
know-how, practice, constant improvement 
_.attention to details. And it’s determination... 
to win... to be a leader. 


er 


Sad _Underwood 
i 


bhoose the New Post-lbar Unaecrwood 


“It’s got rhythm” . . . Rhythm Touch! an im- 
portant Underwood feature, made possible by 
a brand-new typing mechanism. Fast, feather- 
light, delightful . . . your fingers swing natu- 
rally into effortless typ- 
ing rhythm on this per- 
fectly balanced, smooth- 
runni ng post-war Under- 
wood. Now available... 
as well as the popular 
Underwood Noiseless 
and treasured Under- 
wood Portable. 



















lo a tyoewrier... 


It’s manufacturing skill . . . that gives you 
rhythm in action, coordinated key stroke, per- 
fectly balanced for accurate, speedy performance. 


It’s manufacturing experience . . . seasoned 
know-how gained during more than fifty years 
in making more than six million Underwood 
Typewriters .. . and understanding the 
typewriting problems of business in general, 
and secretaries in particular. 


It’s manufacturing determination to 
excel .. . to give you the best typewriter that 
engineering science can conceive and 
produce . . . the Underwood. 


Underwood has them all . . . the qualifications 
that make today’s Underwood Typewriters 
masterpieces of typewriter engineering ...a 
treasure to own and a pleasure to use. The things 
that make today’s Underwood “Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . .. Accounting Ma- 
chines .. . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood... 


Iyoewriter Leader of the World 


Copyright 1947,fUnderwood Corporation 
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Why industrial leaders choose 
ILLUSTRAVOX two-way training 





UICK, graphic Illustravox two-way 
Q training is the most effective, the least 
expensive. Trainees learn up to 55% faster, 
and remember as much as 70% longer than 
under former training methods. 

@@ Attention-arresting pictures and spo- 
ken words command trainee interest. There 
are no sleepers, no talkers. Your message ts 
seen and heard, quickly and easily learned. 
Presented in the home office or in the field, 
it always carries the authoritative voice of 
headquarters. 

@ @ @ Field-tested and proved in peacetime 
and war, Illustravox comprises over 80% of 


all sound slidefilm equipment now in use. 
In all types of sales, industrial and service 
training, business leaders agree, I//ustravox 
two-way training 1s the one best way. Plan now 
to put Illustravox to work for you. See 
your Illustravox dealer today or write The 


Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Department US-6, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


See “The Illustrated Voice.”’ Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
meets your training and selling needs. Ask your 
Illustravox dealer or film producer for a showing! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


IHE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 


COMPANY FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Special Report 


much more serious. Her gold and dolla 
reserves already have been depleted }y 
$1,000,000,000 since the end of the wap 
Now she is trying to find other funds ty 
meet her 1947 dollar deficit. Recently sh 
was granted a World Bank loan of $259. 
000.000 and an advance of $25,000,009 
from the Monetary Fund. A second Work 
Bank loan of $250,000,000 may be floated 
privately before the end of the year, 4 
a more extreme measure, the $#00,000,000 
of U.S. assets owned privately in France 
may be requisitioned by the French Goy. 





ee, 


ernment. 

All this adds up to a prospect that th 
financial situation of France will groy 
increasingly critical in coming months and 
may force her to curtail her buying from 
the U.S. early in 1948. 

Italy. The Italian economy has been 
kept afloat thes for in 1947 only by aid 
from the U.S. This has consisted of $150. 
000,000 worth of UNRRA goods and $195, 
000.080 snent in Ttalv by the U.S. Army 
Under the new U.S. appropriation for for. 
eign relief, Italy is exnected to get an- 
other $150,000,000. In addition, an Export. 
Import Bank loan of $100.000.000 has 
been tentatively earmarked for Italy and 
may soon be approved. With these vari- 
ous dollar funds, Italy will barely be able 
to manage through the remainder of this 
year. But no provision has been made for 
1948, and U.S. exports to Italy face the 
prospect of being drastically cut down by 
the first of the year. 

Germany and Austria. The dollar 
shortage is being felt keenly in German 
and Austria, but any change in the situa- 
tion there will make more dollars available, 
rather than fewer. U.S. zones in these two 
countries, along with Korea and Japan, 
are to be aided by the $725,000,000 being 
asked of Congress for civilian relief in 
occupied areas. Eventually, when their 
own exports have increased, Germany and 
Austria will be able to earn the dollar 
exchange they need for buying from U.$ 

Extreme scarcity of dollars prevails in 
many other countries. 

Denmark, with serious shortages of coal 
and clothing, is asking the World Bank 
for a loan of $50,000,000. 

China is unable to buy what she needs 
in the United States, but will share in the 
new $350,000,000 fund for relief. 

Russia and her satellites in Eastem 
Europe are being denied credits by tht 
U.S., and are able to buy from this 
country only to the extent that they cal 
sell here or are willing to dip into reserves 
of gold. 

Spain and Portugal, likewise, are il- 
eligible for U.S. credits and have fev 
dollars to spend. 

Moderate trouble is being experienced 
by some nations that still have collars, bu! 
foresee shortage ahead. 

Sweden owns over $400,000,000 in 
gold and dollar balances and has not ap- 
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y the Railroads Can’t Afford 


NOT to Modernize! 





A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 


Travelers, Labor and Investors 


For a long time the C&O has said that 
America’s railroads must modernize their 
passenger equipment—or forfeit a great 
opportunity. 


In print and in private we have lam- 
pooned the “rolling tenements” that still 
pass for sleeping cars. We have stumped 
for modern streamlined trains to replace 
tired, creaking old day coaches. And over 
and over we have stated that, given 
attractive equipment, and new comforts 
and services, railroads could open the 
door on a new era of travel... The C&O 
is replacing every old sleeping car, day 
coach and diner on its main lines, with 
streamlined cars. 


But Is It Practical? 


Standpatters in the industry are still 
shaking their heads. But lately more 
reasonable people have been asking, ““How 
can the large-scale replacement of old 
trains be practical?” 


They point out that several of our 
largest systems had serious deficits in 
1946. And everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are caught between rocketing costs 
and lagging rates. “‘How,’’ they ask, “‘can 
such an industry afford large outlays for 
new equipment?” 


The answer is that the railroads can’t 
afford not to make these outlays. And 
here is a dollars-and-cents example: 


The Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


Last August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Pere Marquette, installed two new day- 
time streamliners—the last word in pas- 
Senger attractiveness. 


The new trains have carried 86% more 
passengers than old trains carried over 
the same route during the same period of 
the previous year—when traffic was still 
swollen by war emergencies. 


Here is the proof of the pudding: In less 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the 
increase in passenger receipts will equal the 
total cost of the trains! 

Modern equipment is not a luxury that 
only a few fortunate systems, like the 
C&O, can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- 
road can borrow money today to buy 
such equipment at 2% interest. 


Which Way Do We Go? 


Railroads now face a critical choice: 


Which will it be—modernization or continued deficits? 


Xo. we 


If pessimist thinking, old-line practices 
and Toonerville equipment continue to 
be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 
further deficits and bankruptcies are 
certain. 


But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 
bilities are replaced by modern ideas and 
modern trains, our railroads can again be 
a credit to our country. They can also be 
a bulwark of our national defense, which, 
as every citizen knows, depends on a 
flourishing transportation system. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 





Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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dou woeld YOU 


Appraise a ety as an 


INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT SITE? 





iv BY NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS? 
. Los Angeles area added 263 in 1946. 


Y| BY EXPANSION OF EXISTING PLANTS? 


Los Angeles industrialists made capital investments of 
$88,556,486 last year in 389 plants already in operation. 


Vv BY GAIN IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT? 


Los Angeles had 65% more industrial workers at the start of 
1947 than in 1940. 


Pe él 
v BY MARKETS? 
Los Angeles is the third retail market of the nation — and still 


growing. 


v7 BY POPULATION INCREASE? 
Los Angeles city gained 301,000 from-1940 to 1946— and 
is still growing. (U. S. Census population figures.) 


v7 

'¥ BY LABOR SUPPLY? 
Four out of every ten persons in the entire state of California 
are within an hour’s drive of Los Angeles. 


me | 

v7 BY LIVING CONDITIONS? 
Los Angeles’ climatic and scenic attractions are well known — 
this is where you and your employees would really enjoy 
living and working. 
Make your own rigid, point-by-point comparison and you will 
see why your industrial prospects are better in Los Angeles. 
Ask for our free brochure or other information. No obligation. 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City- Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME wie 





a 





LosOngeles 
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IN THE WEST IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
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plied for any loans, but is r stricting jp, 
ports to conserve the dollars she hag 

Brazil owns more than $50,000,099 . 
gold and dollar balances, but is won, 
because these reserves are shrinking, Hen 
she is acting to restrict the use of foreig 
exchange for imports. 

The Netherlands is asking for a Woy 
Bank loan of $535,000,000 anci is trying; 
find ways of turning part of the $10. 
000,000 of U.S. securities owned by fy 
citizens into dollars she can use. She p, 
cently floated a private loan of $20,999. 
000 in the U.S. 

India and Middle Eastern countries ay 
buying from the U.S. only as they are ab} 
to sell here, but they look forward to ge. 
ting dollars from Britain after next July); 

The Philippines, with sugar output si 
low and export sales lagging, seek [3s 
loans to obtain dollars for reconstructig; 

Ample dollar supplies, by contra 
are found in several countries, and they 
are able to buy freely from the U.§, 

Switzerland, with a total of $1.8). 
000,000 in gold and dollar balances, hy 
had so many dollars she has been pp. 
luctant to accept more. Now. however, sh: 
is freely admitting American tourists ani 
is letting in dollars in other ways. 

Turkey, with $300,000,000 in gold a 
dollar balances and an export  surphi 
has no dollar problem. 

Belcium has gold and dollars totality 
$800,090,000. She has not applied fw 
credit, and her exports are increasing, 

Argentina, likewise, has $800,000, 
in gold and dollar balances and is in 
strong financial position. 

The total picture is that. while som 
countries are dollar rich, the dollar shor 
age already is being felt in many other 
and the pinch threatens to become pr 
eressively worse over the next year. T! 
shortage may be temporarily relieved afte 
July 15, when Britain begins to pass | 
dollars on freely to other nations ft 
which she buys. The real crisis apparent 
will come later, when countries such 
Britain, Canada, France, Italy and Bra 
have used up the dollar supplies they st 
hold. That Crisis should not come befi 
late autumn, and may not come uw 
well along in 1948. 


——$—$—<—<———— 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEpACO 179th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and 1s 
‘ predece 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two ptt 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de 
clared this day, payable on July |, 
1947, to stockholders of record as showa 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 6, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
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KEEPER OF THE PEACE 


famed predecessor, the Boeing B-29 
Superfortress. 


You're looking at the Number One 
symbol of America’s determination 
to keep the peace through air power. 
It's the Army Air Forces’ heavy 
bomber, the Boeing B-50—latest and 
greatest of the famed Boeing line. 


The advanced design of this new 
14,000 horsepower heavyweight will 
permit still further increases in per- 
formance — speed, range and _load- 
Conceived, designed and equipped carrying —as_power-plant advances 
to range the skies of the world, the 
versatile B-5o can fly faster and far- 
ther, with a heavier load, than its 


are made. 
The B-50 typifies the vision and far- 
sightedness of the Army Air Forces, 


293645 


Visit the exhibits at your 
nearest Army air base on 
Air Force Day, August Ist. 


which co-operated with Boeing in de- 
veloping this mighty “keeper of the 
peace.” It is one of a number of vital 
peacetime military aviation projects 
now under way at Boeing. America’s 
air power —and securitv—are de- 
pendent on a sound, continuing pro- 
gram of research and production such 
as is characterized by the develop- 
ment of the B-so. 


For 30 years, the Boeing name has been a leader in world aviation. Boeing designed the ££ oO I> | Ni 


Flying Fortresses and Superfortresses. It built more than half of the B-17's and more than two-thirds of the B-29’s produced. Now, it is building B-50’s 


and giant C-97 Stratofreighters for the AAF and luxurious double-decked Stratocruisers for leading airlines. 
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Department-store trade in May 
equalled its record of August, 1946. 

Sales rose to 290 per cent of 1935-39 
on the Federal Reserve seasonally 
adjusted index, 6 per cent above 
April, 12 per cent above May, 1946. 

Breadth of the rise is seen in gains 
by Federal Reserve districts. St. 
Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
showed gains of 15 to 20 per cent 
above a year ago. Smallest gain was 
8 per cent. 

A peak for May was touched on The 
United States News indicator at 307 
in the week ended May 17. From 
there it fell to 299 for the week 
ended May 31, down 2.6 per cent. 

Explanations, officially, are part fact, 
part conjecture. 

Wage gains of 10 cents an hour in 
the big auto, steel and_ electrical- 
equipment buy- 
ing, beginning late in April. Average 
hourly earnings of factory workers 
were already at a record of $1.19. 


industries spurred 


Cost-of-living rise was arrested. The 
index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics dropped slightly from March 
15 to April 15. Food prices at whole- 
sale have fallen since then. 

Markdowns, and improved weather, 
aided sales of apparel and other soft 
goods, which make up 78 per cent 
of department-store sales. 

Supplies of hard goods were rising 
and bought. Major 
household appliances have risen from 
1 per cent of total department-store 
sales to 3. Total durables have risen 
to 22 per cent from 17 in 1945. 

Hot-weather durables, available in 

volume for the first time in years, 


were eagerly 
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Source: Commerce Dept. 
helped sales. Examples are lawn fur- 
niture, lawn mowers, slip covers. 
Total retail trade, 10 times depart- 
ment-store sales, has yet to confirm 
the May upswing. A close relation- 
ship, broken only by the war, is 
shown in the chart below. 
Retail-store sales for April were at an 
annual rate of $105,970,000,000, down 
$1,430,000,000 from March but up 
$14,620,000,000 from a year ago. 
Durable-goods-store sales (see up- 
per chart) were at $23,765,000,000 
rate in April, up $48,000,000 from 
March,$6,635,000,000from April 1946. 
Nondurable-goods-store sales were 
at a rate of $82,257,000,000. down 
$1,429,000,000 from March, but up 
$8,051,000,000 from a year ago. 








Basis for strength in retail sales lies 
in money in the hands of buyers, 
Consumer credit rose in April to an 
all-time record of $10,256.000,000, 
up $207,000,000 from March and 

$2,880,000.000 from a year ago, 

Installment credit rose $210.900,000 
to $4,553,000,000. Federal controls 
are likely to be abandoned soon. 

Capital formation, however. con- 
tinues an uncertain source of jobs, 

Exports dropped slightly in April to 
a $14,700,000,000 rate and exceeded 
imports by $8,600,000,000, a rate im- 
possible to keep up. 

Inventory accumulation, by manv- 
facturers, was $450,000,000 in March, 
still below the 1946 rate. Department 
stores are buying warily. 

Construction, seasonally adjusted, was 
1.2 per cent lower in May. 

Prices uncertainly. Wholesale 
prices rose 0.3 per cent in the week 
ended May 31. Basic prices con- 
tinue 12 per cent below March 17, 

Production races to meet demand. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
June 7 were scheduled at 97 per cent, 
equalling the peak of March 24. 

Auto output fell to 77,843 a week 
as plants closed on May 30. 

Output of factories on The United 
States News indicator held at 1943. 

Consumer demand, though sustained 

at the May department-store level, 

cannot check construction shrinkage 
or keep up exports. It can, however, 
support factory output, stimulate 
further growth of inventories, and 
retard declines in plant and equip- 
ment spending. Retail sales, therefore, 
are being closely watched. 
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LETTER FROM THOMAS 


High standards of pleasant living 


raced the hospitality of early 


Philadelphia ee 


finds its 


.a tradition which 
counterpart today in 


Philadelph i Blend, The Heritage 


TO 


MAYOR POWEL’S HOME, PHILADELPHIA, 


BLENDED WHISKY 


REMEMBER 


yrettiest improvement 
ver seefl... 


fortespiano | have « 


EFFERSON TO MARTHA JEFFERSON RANDOLPH 


Whisky. Here is whisky so serene, 
so gracious of flavor, you might 
cherish it for very special occa- 
sions. Yet you ean afford to enjoy 


Philadelphia, regularly and often. 
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Cutting steel with an oxy-acetylene torch isn’t 
spectacular news... until that steel is a huge cast- 
ing nearly four feet thick. Then you have a prob- 
lem which no ordinary cutting torch has ever been 
able to handle. And Industry has been running 
into such problems for a long time; the salvage of 
valuable metal in mammoth machine bases, in 
obsolete battleships, in many unwieldy forms too 
large for furnace-charging in the mills. But today 
these “impossible” problems do have an answer, a 
perfect solution in the form of a spectacular new 
cutting torch born of NCG know-how that slices 
through such giant chunks of solid steel in one 
easy pass. NCG technicians discovered that such 
cutting required a tremendous volume of oxygenat 
low pressure, that the same volume of gas at high 
pressure actually chilled the cut by the expansion 
of the gas when released at the nozzle. Simple? 
Certainly, but nevertheless, an important techno- 
logical advance of great practical value. Some of 
your unsolved problems in the use of gas for flame- 
cutting, flame-hardening, or various other flame- 
processing operations may well have a similarly 
simple but valuable answer when probed by NCG 
engineers. And your insistence on NCG gases, 
apparatus, and service will assure you the con- 
tinuing benefit of such technological leadership. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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STRIVING FOR TAX-DEBT BALANCE 


Federal Policy on Income and Outgo as Key to a Sound Economy 


Emphasis on big money 
supply and low interest 
rates in Treasury plans 


The issue of tax reduction vs. debt re- 
duction that developed out of the 1947 
tax bill has given Congress a taste of an 
argument that is to continue for many 
vears, At best, tax cutting and debt cut- 
ting will be a slow process. How Congress 
balances one against the other, vear after 
vear, is to affect the daily lives and earn- 
ings of the whole U.S. population. 

What Congress is up against in 
seeking such a balance is this: 

Debt now stands at $257,400,000,000, or 
about $1,840 per person. That represents 
a sixfold increase since prewar 1939. 

Toxes at present rates are producing 
842,500,000,000 for the year ending June 
30. That is more than a sevenfold increase 
over 1939. 

In the year beginning July 1, assum- 
ing a moderate business setback, taxes at 
present rates could be expected to produce 
about $37,600,000.000, or more than 86 
for every $1 the public paid to the Gov- 
ernment in 1939. Ordinarily, taxes in such 
volume would assure debt retirement at 
an enormous rate. 

Cost of Government, however, is the 
catch. That cost now is about $4.50 for 
every $1 the Government spent in 1939. 
This year, the vear ending June 30. Gov- 
ernment outgo is to reach $41,.250.000,000, 
leaving $1,250.000,000 to apply on the 
debt. Next year, Government is likely to 
cost around $34,500.000,000, and that fig- 
ure allows for economies to cut $3.000,000.- 
000 off President Truman’s budget esti- 
mates. That leaves, even at present high 
tax rates, only $3,100,000.000 for debt 
cutting, 

Over a two-year period, then, taxes at 
present levels would produce a surplus for 
debt retirement amounting to about 
$4.350,000,000. That is an average of 
$2,175,000,000 a year. If that average 
could be maintained hereafter, it would 
take 118 years to pay off the present 
national debt. Retirement at a much faster 
rate than that, judging by the present fis- 
cal outlook, is not to be expected. 

Government costs might level off, a few 
years from now, at around $27,000,000.- 
(00, or about three times the cost of 
Government in 1939. To trim $2,000.000,- 
000 a year off the debt, taxpayers then 
would have to put up $29,000,000,000 a 
year. That would be more than $5 for 
every $1 they put up in 1939. 


JUNE 13, 1947 


The real meaning of this situation is 
that the American people must learn to 
get along with the system of high taxes 
and high debt. The country’s whole ap- 
proach to financial must be 
reshaped. Governnient financing, in years 
to come, is to dominate the U.S. economy. 

The money supply, already big, is to 
stay big. The vast rise in the number of 
dollars in currency and bank deposits— 
from $64,000,000,000 in 1939 to $165,000,- 
000,000 now—in large part has resulted 
from the increase in federal debt, and 
the dollar supply will stay high as long 
as debt is high. 

Prices, reacting to the volume of dol- 
lars, are unlikely to drop back anywhere 


problems 


near prewar levels. Factors other than the 
money supply affect prices, so some cor- 
rection is to be expected in the distorted 
price structure. However, the $165,000,- 
000,000 in public hands is likely to act as 
a cushion against a violent price collapse. 

Business activity must be kept at high 
levels if the U.S. public is to be able 
to support a $27,000,000,000 Government 
and carry a $257,000,000.000 national debt. 
Interest alone on that debt, at the lowest 
rates ever paid by the Government, totals 
$5,000,000,000 a year. That is more than 
it cost to operate the whole Government 
in any peacetime year before the New 
Deal. 


In 1932, the bottom of the last depres- 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Forty Year 2%% Debentures 
Dated June 1, 1947 Due June 4, 1987 


Interest payable June 1 and December lin New York City 
Price 102%% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


ncorporated 


LAZARD FREKes & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
A. G. BECKER & CO. 

Incorporated 


F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS WHITE, WELD & CO. 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. DREXEL & CO. 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


June 4, 1947. 





























CITES) THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Linked for three-quarters of a century with the Agricul- 
tural Progress of the Great Midwest, the M. & St. L. today 
is contributing vitally to the new Industrial Development 
of the rich states of Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and 
Illinois with 


Fart, Dependable Freight Sewice 


VIA THE PEORIA GATEWAY 
NEW EQUIPMENT ¢ HEAVY DUTY TRACKS @ TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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sion, the national income fell to $40,999. 
000,000, less than the cost of Governme 
alone in this prosperous year when jy, 
tional income is running above $177,0qy. 
000,000. A $40,000,000,000 national i, 
come would not support a $27 £000,000. 
Government without heavy borrowing 

That is the situation behind the pres; 
concern of official agencies over |pyy. 
range tax and debt policy. If taxes are 
high, business may become discourage 
If taxes are too low, the federal by 
gets out of balance, and debt is increa 
A balance between the two, as officis\ 
see it, is to be essential to the whole ey. 
omy in years ahead. 

Low interest rafes are to be maip. 
tained. The U.S. Treasury has a dir 
stake in that, because the lower the gene; 
level of interest, the less it costs the Gov. 
ernment to carry its debt. Here, again, j 
a balance that will be hard to achiey 
Government, as the biggest borrower ay 
controller of the banking system, domi. 
nates interest levels. If the Government’ 
rates are too low, investors cannot maip- 
tain their earnings. and speculation jp 
stocks and real estate is encouraged, |f 
rates are too high, then borrowing fo 
business expansion is discouraged. Aly, 
the Government has trouble carrying it 
debt. 

Ownership of Government secur 
ties is another problem that faces tle 
Government in years to come. This is the 
real key to debt management. Shifting d 
federal debt from banks to individuals or 
institutions cuts down the amount of 
money on deposit in banks. That reduce 
the base for an expansion of bank credi 





—_ 


and thus tends to reduce the volume of 


money. Shifting ownership of securities 
from individuals or institutions to bank 
expands deposits, and thus tends to e 
pand credit and purchasing power. This 
illustrates the power that the Treasun 
can wield over the economy by mere 
shifting debt from one owner to anothe 
The present ownership of federal securities 
thus, becomes important. 

The banking system—commercial banks 
and Federal Reserve Banks—as the chat 
shows, is the No. 1 owner of Governmell 
securities. At the end of February, # 
cording to the latest Treasury estimate 
the banking system held $95,900,000,00) 
or 37 per cent, of the debt. Of that, Fei: 
eral Reserve Banks held $2+4,100,000,00 
and commercial banks $71,800,000,000 

The Treasury, concerned over this sit 
ation, is concentrating its present debt 
tirement program on bank holdings. Sint 
March, 1946, the Treasury has retit 
more than $22,000,000,000 of debt, usit 
the money it got from overborrowing | 
the Victory Loan drive of 1945. The maji'f 
portion of that retired debt has been takes ; 
out of the banking system. This helped 
soften inflationary pressures, because it hi ; 
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put some check on bank-credit expansion. 
Individuals own $64,500,000,000 of fed- 
eral securities about 75 per cent in savings 
bonds. A Treasury drive is seeking to step 
up savings-bonds sales as a means of shift- 
ing debt from banks to individuals. 

Insurance companies hold $25,400,- 
000,000 of the debt. They are urging a new 
Jong-term issue to provide an additional 
outlet for insurance money. 

Corporations own $22,900,000,000 of 
Treasury securities. 

Mutual savings banks hold $12,000,- 
000,000 of Government obligations. 

States and local governments 
¢6,200,000,000 of the national debt. 
~All owners outside the Government, 


hold 


thus, hold $226,000,000,000 of the national 
debt, or 88 per cent of the total. 














—Somerville in Denver Post 


OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 


U.S. Government agencies and trust 
funds own the remainder, amounting to 
$31,300,000.000, or 12 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment is buying an increasing shue of 
its own debt, mainly through trust funds 
for Social Security and other purposes. 
These trust funds are taking in money 
faster than they are paying it out, and, 
under the law, the surplus must be in- 
vested in Government securities. 

U.S. debt. as these figures show, is 
rather widely held, despite the 37 per cent 
owned by the banking system. The Treas- 
ury’s drive to sell savings bonds is aimed 
at spreading the debt still further, pri- 
marily to restrain individual spending and 
to encourage thrift. 

Debt management, rather than debt 
retirement, thus, becomes the country’s 
No. 1 financial issue. How rapidly debt is 
retired is only one phase of debt manage- 
ment. A more important phase is han- 
dling debt in a way that keeps business 
moving and people working. That is a 
problem that Congres and the executive 
agencies are to face for many years. 


JUNE 13, 1947 
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Send today for FREE book 


on “Credit Loss Control”’ 


LOOK AT YOUR STATEMENT. What will happen to your re- 
ceivables . ..if business failures and credit losses continue to climb? 
Since V-J Day credit losses have climbed rapidly . . . following the 
same basic pattern that appeared after World War I. And in that 
period of readjustment, current liabilities of failures jumped to 
553% of the 1919 total in just two years! No one knows how far 
the present trend will go... but you can be certain that you will 
not suffer from credit worries or loss, if you have American Credit 
Insurance. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry 
American Credit Insurance . . which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your accounts receivable for goods shipped .. . pays you when 
your customers can’t. , 

“Credit Loss Control” . . . a timely book for executives . . . may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in 
the months and years of uncertainty and change that lie ahead. 
This book charts the rise in business failures after World War I 
. . . presents actual credit history and credit loss cases . . . and 
shows how you can safeguard your accounts receivable and your 
profits. For a free copy, address American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Ecusta “Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 








Weve Been Aslkees 
HOW RENTS CAN BE RAISED 


Rents will be permitted to rise rather 
erally after July 1. Rent control will 
* continue into 1948, but ina more limited 
form. Landlords will gain new rights. 
Tenants will enjoy fewer privileges and 


protections. } 

Major changes in rent control are agreed 
"upon by the House and Senate, so that— 
P harring a veto—both landlords and _ten- 

ants can get a view of what is ahead. 
Issues still to be resolved by Congress con- 
cern the exact date when all control of 
rents will endl and the future of building 


restrictions. 


Will rents go up after July 1? 

Yes, in many After that date, 
landlords can negotiate new leases with 
tenants calling for up to 15 per cent in- 
crease in rents, provided that the leases 
run at least until Dec. 31, 1948. 


Cases. 


Can a landlord offer a shorter lease? 
Not if he wants to assure a 15 per cent 
increase in rents. Otherwise, he will have 
to seek a rent increase on a hardship basis 
and prove that it is justified. The idea is 
to give the land!ord some increase and to 
provide protection for tenants for an 18- 
month period. 


Must a tenant accept a 15 per cent 
increase and sign a _ long-term 
lease? 

Not necessarily. But, without a 

a tenant can be forced out through local 

eviction processes after rent controls end 

early in 1948. If a tenant can be evicted 

under State or federal law after July 1, 

the landlord will be free to offer his house 

or apartment to someone willing to pay 
| 15 per cent higher rent. 


lease, 


When can a tenant be evicted? 
State laws on evictions will begin to come 
back into operation after July 1, and fed- 
eral controls on evictions will be modi- 
fied. Congress specifies certain cases in 
which tenants can be forced to move. 
Under the proposed changes, a landlord 
can get his house for immediate occupancy, 
| or he can get an eviction order when he 
plans to remodel or alter a house or apart- 
ment. And, when a house is sold, the ten- 
ant can be forced to move and make way 
for the buyer, without waiting a period of 
four to six months as now. He will be given 
a few days or a month, according to State 


- law. 


Can rents be raised less than 15 per 
cent? 


Yes, if a landlord so desires. But he will 
| Rot be able to make any raise without giv- 
) ig a long-term lease unless he establishes 
hardship case. 
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Can a tenant resist a rent increase? 
Technically, he can. The increase is sup- 
posed to be agreed upon by both parties 
“voluntarily and in good faith.” But a 
landlord can tell a tenant that he will 
definitely be put out when controls end 
early next year, or that his rent will be 
raised at that time far above 15 per cent, 
unless the tenant signs a higher-rent lease 
now. This is why some opponents of the 
15 per cent proposal have said it would 
result in an across-the-board rise of 15 
per cent in rents. 


Will rent controls stay through 1948? 
No. Congress is determined to end fed- 
eral controls by next March. Thus, land- 
lords must decide whether they prefer to 
accept limited increases and sign leases 
running through 1948, or to wait until 
controls end and they can raise rents with- 
out legal restrictions. 


Are apartment rents covered? 
Yes. Controls still will cover apartments, 
as well as houses and boardinghouses. 


What of apartment hotels? 

Hotels for permanent guests, as well as 
for transients, will be freed of rent con- 
trol, and rents can be raised after July 1. 
Establishments that qualify as hotels 
usually supply such things as maid service, 
telephone and desk service, linens, furnish- 
ings and bellboy service. Motor courts and 
camps also are decontrolled. 


Will new dwellings have rent con- 
trol? 

New houses and apartments will be freed 
of rent control, unless they were built 
with the aid of priorities. The bills passed 
by the House and Senate differed in defi- 
nition of new housing. The House voted 
to include housing completed after the new 
rent-extension law is approved, and the 
Senate fixed the date as Feb. 1, 1947. Both 
houses voted to free from rent control 
buildings newly converted to residential 
use and houses not rented between Feb. 
1, 1945, and Jan. 31, 1947. 


These are the main changes that the 
Senate and House have approved for ex- 
tending rent control. Among other things, 
Congress voted to continue preference for 
veterans of World War II in buying or 
renting new homes and apartments. It 
also voted to extend the authority of the 
Federal Housing Administration to insure 
mortgages on new homes and apartments, 
which otherwise would have ended June 
30. The new rules—barring a veto—will 
apply to areas now under federal rent con- 
trol, except the District of Columbia, where 
a separate law governs rents. 








the FLUORESCENT 


that Provides Efficient 
Seeing Light... 


The National Gypsum Company 
knows the importance of com- 
fortable surroundings as a 
factor in efficient work. And 
good lighting for quick, sure 
seeing is a very vital part 
of surroundings. 


That's why National Gypsum, 
like many other businesses, are 
providing their workers with 
GUTH Fluorescent illumination. 
The engineered design of 
GUTH Fixtures, plus their at- 
tractive appearance and ease 
of maintenance, result in the 
kind of lighting system that's 
good for now... and from 
now on! 


For the soundest advice on 

Planned GUTH Lighting, call 

on the Lighting Engineers 

with your local Light & 

Power Company, or on 
your Architect. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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COMING HOME TO ROOST 
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present an urgent 





80» Congress 


EXCERPT FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


William Randolph Flearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS MAY 29, 1938 


“Recognize the profit svstem as the most 
practical creation of prosperity and _ sta- 
bility and realize that both leaders and 
laborers in industry are worthy of their 
hire. 

“Reward and protect constructive work 
and conservative thrift, for these are the 
broad basis of national wealth and welfare. 

“Encourage theaccumulation of property. 

“Suppress the evil encroachment of crime 
and Communism on social stability and 
economic security. 

“Stimulate the creation of wealth and 
the distribution of wealth in wages. 


“Maintain law and order. Make both 
employers and emploves equal and equally 
responsible under the law. 

“End industrial conflict by an impartial 
and omnipotent court of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

“Stop reckless spending and reckless tax- 
ation to support reckless spending. 


“Economize in Government, both State 
and National. Simplify government system 
and function. 

“End bureaucracy. Take parasitic poli- 
ticians off the public payrolls. 

“Balance the budget and restore the 
balance of Executive, Legislative and Ju- 
dicial Departments under constitutional 
government.” 


This American Program for an American 
Government is as badly needed today as it was 
in the New Deal Recession of 1938, when it 
was first presented. 


The Hearst Newspapers will continue to 
press for it. 


The Hearst Newspapers are published for 
people who think American, live American and 
are American. 
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Efficient protection for 
every product you package 


Whatever your product . . . wher- 
ever you send it. . . strong, cush- 
iony KIMPAK* gives it the finest 
protection. Whether the item 
shipped is delicate as glass or as 
tough as steel, KIMPAK safeguards 
its trip to market surely and eco- 
nomically. For there are specifica- 
tions of KIMPAK to meet all re- 
quirements of the Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging — 
Blocking and Bracing .. . Flotation 
Packaging ... Absorbent Packag- 
ing . . . and Surface Protection. 
KIMPAK is an interior packag- 
ing material that’s resilient . 
feather-light flexible as a 
woolen blanket. It can be made 
liquid absorbent or liquid te- 


Kim 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


pellent. Is shock-absorbent, chem- 
ically neutral, soft, and grit-free. 
Available in a wide variety of 
forms from pads to rolls, designed 
to make your product-packaging 
an easy, low-cost operation. 

Learn how the remarkable ad- 
vantages of KIMPAK can work 
profitably for you. Phone your 
local distributor today. Or write 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Creped Wadding Div., Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 


We are producing all the Kimpak 
Creped Wadding we eae can, 
but due to the great demand, your 
distributor may have some difficulty 
in supplying you immediately. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


ak — 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


*KIMPAK (trademark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding 


SURFACE PROTECTION — Builder’s Hardware 
Photo courtesy Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 


ABSORBENT PACKAGING — Angostura Bitters 
Photo courtesy Angostura-Wupperman Corp.” 


FLOTATION PACKAGING—T-1 Bombsight 


' Photo courtesy AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors Corp, 


BLOCKING AND BRACING — Airplane Instrument 
Photo courtesy National Die Casting Co. 





Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


If, as probable, labor-law changes are made effective despite a veto: 

Small strikes, ordinary disputes, can occur for 60 days after the bill be- 
comes law without being subject to formal procedure for mediation. 

Big strikes, however, will be subject to immediate injunction. 

A coal strike, for example, will be forced over to late September. 

Labor unions will get 60 days to adjust to other changes in the law. 

Employers, too, will need to wait 60 days after the enactment to enjoy some 
new rights that have been denied them for the past 12 years. 











A closed-shop contract, running one year, can be signed in the period of 60 
days after the law takes effect. Old contracts will run to expiration. 

A new contract for closed shop is outlawed after the 60-day period. 

An existing union-shop contract will run until it expires. 

A new contract for a union shop will have to be preceded by an election of 
workers, once the law is changed. Majority approval then will be required. 

Dues-checkoff clauses in existing contracts will continue until contract 
expiration or until July 1, 1948, whichever comes first. 

Effective dates for labor-law changes will vary if the bill becomes law. 

A union, for example, before it can get action on a charge against an em- 
ployer must file a detailed report of its finances and pay rolls. 

Union officers, too, will be required to swear, subject to jail sentence 
for false swearing, that they are not Communists. Failure of a union officer to 
file an affidavit will bar NLRB consideration of a union case. 

Union officials will be kept busy as bird dogs for several months making 
out reports providing a basis for compliance with terms of the new measure, 
once it formally becomes law. Unions after that will not be able to count on 
the Federal Government to do much of their work for them. 

You get much of this whole story on pages 11 and 24. 




















Business activity continues to hum along with few clear signs of an early 
break. There is an outward appearance of stability at a high level. 

Exports are booming. Retail trade is not far down from its top. People 
are spending freely. Wage payments remain very high. Goods apparently are mov-= 
ing readily into consumption in most lines of trade. Credit is extended quite 
freely for purchase of durable goods and for personal needs. 

Yet, supplies of goods first in one field and then another are catching up 
with demand at the prevailing level of price. Here and there surpluses are 
developing both in raw materials and in finished goods. 

At_some point in months ahead, something is going to give. When that point 
s Corp, is reached, breaks will occur at weak spots and the move will be down. 











Lumber prices are weakening in common grades as supplies rise. 

Tire prices are being cut substantially. 

Raw-rubber prices are off about 20 per cent. 

Fat_and oils have had a bad price break, up to 50 per cent in tallow. 

Steel scrap is off 25 per cent from its peak in March. 

New houses often are being marked down in price to get sales. 

Those are just a few telltale signs of a developing trend in prices. The 
official index of 28 sensitive commodities dropped 12.8 per cent between its 
peak in March and mid-May. Corn, barley, cotton, copper and tin were the only 
commodities in this group to show an increase for the period. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Prices as a whole however, are holding firm at a high level. 

Price rises are barely counterbalancing price declines, with the result 
that prices, like production and retail sales, are holding on a plateau. 

Prices will begin to give more generally as supplies build up. 

A price break seems very probable in many fields during second half, 1947, 
The price level by mid-1948 readily can be 20 per cent under the present. 

That's for prices generally. Some prices may fall more than that, some 4 
good deal less, depending on particular situations. Raw materials will fall 
more than 25 per cent as a group, in all probability. Finished goods may fall 
no more than 15 per cent as a group. These all are prices of commodities at 
wholesale. Retail prices are likely to fall less than wholesale. 














A postwar decline of prices this time will be milder than in 1920-21. 

After World War I, prices dropped 435 per cent in 12 months. Price rise in 
that war period had been from 68 per cent of a 1926 base to 154 per cent of that 
base, or more than a doubling for the period. Prices dropped to 88 per cent of 
the 1926 base in a precipitate fall during 1921. 

After World War II, a 12-month decline of 20 per cent seems to be the most 
to expect. Price rise has been from 77 per cent of 1926 level to 147 per cent 
of that level, and the decline may be to 120 per cent of that level. Prices 
still would be about 50 per cent above prewar, on the average. 

There is every prospect that a setback over the year ahead will be milder 
in almost every way than the setback of 1920-21, or than 1937-38. 








In' terms of individual groups of commodities..... 

Food prices, with average weather, are likely to be down about 25 per cent 
by mid-1948. Declines may be sharp if 1948 crop prospects are good. 

Textile prices probably will decline about 20 per cent, on the average. 
Cotton goods are to face a sharper drop than woolens and worsteds. 

Leather prices are down 15 per cent from their peak, and will fall further, 

Shoes are likely to fall about 20 per cent in price. 

Automobile prices will fall little over the year ahead. Farm implements, 
too, are not likely to decline much. Plumbing and heating equipment probably 
will decline little. Furniture prices will have only a modest decline. 

















Building materials as a whole may decline more than 25 per cent. 

Lumber faces a severe price adjustment, maybe of more than 30 per cent. 

Paint is likely to decline even more than lumber. 

Brick and tile products may fall between 10 and 15 per cent. 

Cement is likely to have less than a 10 per cent price decline. 

Building costs will reflect not only a decline in price of materials, but 
efficiencies that stem from a smoother flow of materials to the job. Costs are 
likely to come down at least 20 per cent by a year from now. 





Building activity in May was much above April, but below expectations. q 

New construction was at an $11,200,000,000 rate. The year's estimate offi- 
cially is $12,000,000,000. It may not greatly exceed $10,000,000,000. 

Contract awards showed some improvement in May. 

Building is at a high level, but is below goals. A further easing or end- 
ing of controls over commercial and industrial construction may cause some spurt 
after midyear, but that is far from certain. Price is a restraining factor for 


many prospective builders. 














Winter wheat is reaching harvest time under favorable conditions, with a 
bumper yield probably assured. Spring wheat is starting out well. 

Corn, however, is late and may be a short crop, barring great luck. Oats 
will return a low 1947 vield. Feed grains, thus, aren't to be so abundant as 
indicated earlier, but any acute shortage remains improbable. 
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two complete channel-type 


ARBON BLACK PLANTS 


se ONE READY-TO-COMPLETE CARBON BLACK PLANT 
te FOUR DESULPHURIZATION (TREATER) PLANTS 





FOR SALE OR LEASE FOR “ON-SITE” USE 


eas a whole, for operation at present site. 


eas a whole, less incomplete carbon black 
plant No. 3, for operation at present site. 


Cee 6 Wage 


OR FOR SALE FOR “OFF-SITE” USE 


e *as a whole, for dismantling and removal. 


e incomplete carbon black plant No. 3 only, 
for dismantling and removal. 




























@any appropriate combination of treater 
plants, burner units and buildings and 
equipment for operation at present site. 


@any appropriate combination of treater 
plants, burner units, buildings and equip- 
ment for dismantling and removal. 


*if the entire plancor, except dwellings, is sold for dismantling and 
removal, dwellings will be offered for disposal at a subsequent date. 


War Assets Administration invites proposals for the purchase or lease of Plancor 2279, channel-type carbon 
black plants now being operated by United Carbon Company at Odessa, Ector County, Texas. 


DESIGNED CAPACITY: Approximately 50,000,000 pounds of carbon black per year. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES: 4 Gas Desulphurization (Treater) Plants. Designed capacity 40 million, 
40 million, 15 million, 10 million cubic feet of gas per day. Gas Supply Lines. 2 complete Carbon Black 
Plants. No. 1, one Burner Unit, consisting of 44 Burner Houses, 12’ x 144’ x 9’ and three Burner Units each 
consisting of 44 Burner Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’. Processing, storage and miscellaneous accessory buildings 
and equipment. No. 2, four Burner Units, each consisting of 60 Burner Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’ and necessary 
accessory buildings and equipment. One incomplete, partially erected Carbon Black Plant No. 3, most of 
material for 2 Burner Units, each consisting of 60 Burner Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’. Most material for process- 
ing, storage and accessory buildings and equipment. Dwellings, 4 at each Treater Plant Site and 72 at Odessa, 
Texas. 


LAND: Approximately 425-3/4 acres. 


DELIVERY STATUS: Currently this facility is being operated under an interim lease that runs through Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 


GAS SUPPLIES: Gas for the production of channel black is now being 
supplied under contracts held by United Carbon Company with Cities 
Service Oil Company, Phillips Petroleum Company, and Odessa Natural 
Gasoline Company. These contracts are not transferrable with the 
plancor. 

The Texas Railroad Commission issues permits for burning natural 
gas in carbon black plants on an annual basis. 

A prospective lessee or purchaser for operation of all or part of the 
plancor at its present location should make his own arrangements to 
obtain necessary gas supplies. 

SEALED BIDS: Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid Forms will be 
received by War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, North American Plant “‘B’’, Grand Prairie, Texas; mail address, 
P. O. Box 6030, Dallas 2, Texas, until 2:00 P.M., C.S.T., July 16, 1947, 
at which time all proposals will be publicly opened and read. 

Credit terms may be arranged. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





NORTH AMERICAN PLANT “B“, GRAND PRAIRIE, TEXAS * P.O. BOX 6030 - DALLAS 2, TEXAS 1199-T 
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Senator Smith’s Drive to Improve America’s Scientific Research 
. . . White House Physician Who Cares for President's Mother 


> Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New 
Jersey, a political scientist who practices 
what he used to teach, is leading a-new 
drive for the creation of a National Science 
Foundation that would put federal funds 
into scientific research and into the train- 
ing of a fresh crop of young scientists. 

Under the Senator’s leadership, Re- 
publicans and Democrats in both houses 
of Congress are co-operating to get the 
agency started. Old arguments are being 
mediated. The legislative base is being 
laid for a Foundation with broad powers, 
a fairly free hand and a promise of plenty 
of money. The Senator hopes the measure 
will be enacted before the session ends. 

Back of the efforts lie these officially 
stated facts: There is a great need for 
study and experimentation to discover 
new and basic scientific principles. And 
America is dangerously short of young, 
well-trained scientists. 

This means that new laboratories and 
new scientists must begin plugging away 
at dozens of places in the United States 
to learn new theories about science. 

The armed services are putting millions 
into experiments, aimed at making practi- 
cal application of the scientific theories 
that already are proven. But science will 
come to a halt if new explorations of the- 


ories are not made. And the old, Europearr® 


laboratories were wiped out by the war. 
But scientists say that few discoveries 





in basic science are made by men older 
than 35. The big exploration has to be 
done by young men whose ideas have not 
become too firmly fixed in old grooves. 
And the United States trained few 
scientists during the war. They were not 
exempted from the armed services. Many 
potential scientists were scattered among 
the services and lost. Now Russia has five 
times as many students in technical schools 
as are being trained in the United States. 
Free training. Thus, one of the major 
endeavors of the Science Foundation will 
be to search out talented young men and 
women and give them free college training. 
For scientific training requires a long and 


expensive education after high school. 
There are few schools in each State 
equipped to give this training. Many 


youngsters are unable to get it because 
of the cost. And, in this way, much scien- 
tific talent is lost to the nation. 

The measure emerging from the argu- 
ments in the Capitol under the mediation 
of Senator Smith gives the Foundation a 
free hand to work out plans for this aid. 

No limit is set on the number of scholar- 
ships that may be given to high-school 
graduates for training in technical col- 
leges. Nor is any limit set on the number 
of fellowships for college graduates who 
want to pursue their study of basic science. 
All they need is to demonstrate a native 
ability and a scientific turn of mind. 


YOUNG CHEMISTS IN TRAINING 





Colleges, too, are to benefit from i, 
plan. Most of the work is to be dog 
in college laboratories. Any college the 
submits a proposal to the Science Found 
tion for a scientific study may obta 
funds to finance the experimentation } 
the field of exploration is one that th 
directing group of scientists, enginee, 
educators and public men has decided {}, 
nation should study. 

The directing board of the Foundatiy 
will fix basic policies. It will decide wid 
specific studies need to be made in mej. 
cine, mathematics, physics, engineeriy 
biology, and national defense. It will it 
out projects that overlap, help to corres: 
the findings and pass them along to y 
entirely different group of scientists {y 
the Army, Navy and industries whose jj 
it is to put the scientific theories—evolye) 
by NSF men—to work for mankind. 

Senator Smith’s job in the evolutic 
of the NSF bill has been that of a mei 
ator. There were all sorts of disputes amoy 
scientists, educators and_ politicians th 
had to be ironed out before the meas: 
could be gotten through. These argumer! 
held the measure back for a full yee 
Under Democratic sponsorship, it w 
fought to a standstill. 

In the change-over of party controls? 
Congress, the job of pushing the } 
through fell upon Senator Smith. Unt 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
...@ legislative base is pemy aid for a foundation with broad powers 
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enactment. His work on the measure is of 





a type for which he is adapted by back- 
ound and temperament. For the Senator 
is a product of college campuses, and his 
strong point is mediation. ¥ 
; The Senator was a teacher of political 
science at Princeton before he decided to 
hegin practicing what he taught. He went 
‘nto politics as treasurer of the New Jersey 
Republican State Committee, rounding up 
money with which to finance campaigns 
for Republicans in a period of Roosevelt 
victories. From that point, he moved into 
the chairmanship of the State Committee 
and did numerous other party jobs before 
being elected to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Warren Barbour. He 
was re-elected last November. 

Early life. Senator Smith is a slender, 
graying man with an exploratory mind. He 
leans to the trial-and-error method and is 
willing to alter his opinions if he finds he 
made a mistake. He is 67, was born in New 
York City. His father was a physician. 

The Senator was educated at Cutler 
School in New York City, at Princeton and 
Columbia. He was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1904, but frail health took him 
to Colorado where he practiced law until 
the frst World War. During that war, he 
was associated with the U.S. Food Admin- 
istration, headed by Herbert Hoover. Aft- 
erward, he to Europe with Mr. 
Hoover’s relief administration. 

Upon his return, Mr. Smith went to 
Princeton as executive secretary and later 
as lecturer in the department of politics. 
In 1930, he returned fo the practice of 
law in New York. 

The science bill came to him through 
his work on the Senate Labor Committee, 
of which Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
is chairman. Senator Smith has a broad 
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«+. @ political scientist 
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| Business is becoming more and more a hemi- 
| spherical matter. A glance at any map of the 
Americas will show you the primary advan- 
tage of the Texas-Louisiana Southwest. . . its 
strategic position in the center of your hemi- 
spheric market. 


The Southwest itself is a tremendous market 
...its communities are “industry conscious” 
and anxious to cooperate with you... skilled 
labor and cheap fuel are abundant. Transpor- 
tation facilities...led by the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railway ... are excellent. 

It’s just good horse sense... and very good 
business ...to look to the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest for your “future unlimited.” 


Send for your copy of FUTURE 





Its Good Horse Sense... 


TO LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC Southwest 


IN THE 


NATURAL GAS... 
THE PREFERRED FUEL 


For cleanliness and cheap- 
ness, natural gas is indus- 
try's preferred fuel. The 
Texas and Pacific Southwest 
produces 54 per cent of the 
nation's natural gas supply. 
This superior fuel is bounti- 
fully available the year 
‘round, assuring you unin- 
terrupted production, lower 
costs and smoke-free, soot- 
free working conditions. 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 























TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


UNLIMITED... showing aerial tee es ak aoe 
views of over 50 choice sites in J. A: dacCoul 
‘ cities along the Texas and Pacific | Director of Industrial Development 
§ line from New Orleans, La. to | Dept. sw-3 
El Paso, Texas. This book tells a | 1009 Texas and Pacific Bldg. 
= graphic story of your future Dallas, Texas 
f opportunity in the Texas and ' 
Ee Pacific Southwest. , NAME 
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Moderne Suite 





a. furniture suited 
to the character and 


dignity of your business css: WY hon 
INC. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 


Serving PE merican Cictanse 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF OFFICE FURNITURE IN WOOD, STEEL, LEATHER 





| CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


|Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
|two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
|Send the address at which copies are now being received 


and the new address at which you wish to receive copies, 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 














HOW TO SAY Keep our 


AND MEAN IT! ~~ / 


A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence is the 
only language most trespassers understand. 
It’s the surest way to keep your plant safe |" 
from all snoopers, agitators and trouble- | 
makers. In addition, it enables you to use 
outdoor space for storage—and controls 
traffic in and out of your plant. For in- 
formation on exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
erect and in line, write today for our illus- 
trated catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6610 | 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


N nchor Fence 
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I’m Reno bound! My life’s a sorrow... 
Joe’s going steady with a Toro. 
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‘THE LORD BALTIMORE 









Tub-shower combination 
and radio in each of 700 
comfortable rooms. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Convenient 
garage facilities. Vacotion- | 
ists—write for brochure. 
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People of the Week 


interest in foreign affairs, and, at the oy, 
set of the session, asked for assignment 
to the Foreign Relations Cominittee ani_ 
in line with his domestic interests—to _ the 
Labor Committee. He got both. 
Early in the session, Senator Ty 
picked Senator Smith to head a specs 
committee to draft legislation to cre, 
a National Science Foundation. With \ 
natural bent for meditation and his be 
sonal friendships with many scientists a 
educators, the Senator has managed to fj 
a common ground for a meeting of mink 
The Foundation now is almost a realit 





PRESIDENT’S DOCTOR 
> Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Graham, 


White House physician, suddenly has fou 
himself with two jobs, a thousand mils 
apart. 

As White House physician, it is ); 
Graham’s duty to watch over the health ¢ 
President Truman and the members of hi 


family. Ordinarily this is a simple job. hf 


leaves Dr. Graham with plenty of tim 
for medical research and _ teaching, But 
with the illness of the President's 94-year 
old mother, Mrs. Martha E. Truman, D; 
Graham has been trying to spread himse 
between Washington and Grandview, My 


When Mr. Truman was called to Grank 
view by the illness of his mother, hf) 


Graham was at an airfield in Texas doiy 
some research in air medicine. He hurd 
to Grandview and took charge of the trea 
ment of the elderly patient. An oscillatiy 


bed was installed which, by altering them} 


sition of Mrs. Truman, gently massaged 
and brought into use muscles that had bea 
dormant since she suffered a hip fracture 
many months before. Her condition begu 
to show improvement. 

But, at 94, the body is weary; and ay 
improvement usually is regarded as temp 
rary. When all had been done that cowl 
be done, the President had to return tobi 
work in Washington. And Dr. Graham te 
gan trying to divide his own time betwee 
Washington and Grandview. When he wa 
in Washington, his father, Dr. J. ¥ 
Graham, of Kansas City, watched ov 
the President’s mother. 

The job of being presidential physica 
ordinarily is not a strenuous one. In nm 
mal times, Dr. Graham has three patient 
the President and Mrs. Truman and ther 
daughter, Margaret. All are in excell 
health. He simply has to see that th 
eat the right things, get plenty of sleep a! 
exercise and keep themselves generally t! 

On the President’s trips out of the cout 
try, Dr. Graham checks the drinking wate: 
vegetables and various edibles that mi 
find their way to the presidential table,’ 
make certain that they are not ladem wi 
bad-tempered germs. 

The doctor finds Mr. Truman a 
patient. The President knows how to® 
lax. He gets a short nap after lunch ev 
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day. He leaves his problems at the office 
and sleeps well at night, eight hours. He 
is up early. His appetite is good, although 
he eats sparingly. And he has no chronic 
ailments of any consequence. — 

Background. Dr. Graham is a six-foot- 
er, with brown hair, thinning on top, and 
blue eyes. He is 35, was a boxer and track 
man in high school and college. He was 
born at Highland, Kansas, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Missouri, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, 
Creighton University Medical School and 
the Harvard University Medical School. 

His college background was topped off 
by internship and surgical studies at the 
Kansas City General Hospital, the Cook 
County Hospital, and universities in Vi- 
enna, Budapest and Edinburgh. 

Up until the time that he went into 
active duty as a reserve officer in the 
Army, Dr. Graham’s work centered upon 
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...two jobs, a thousand miles apart 


ithe private practice of himself and_ his 
Hfather in Kansas City. His father was an 
jold friend of Harry Truman. 


Dr. Graham did three vears of medical 
work at various Army posts in the U.S. be- 
fore being sent to England in 1944. He was 
chief of surgical services for the Twenty- 


‘fourth Evacuation Hospital of the Sixth 
Division. Four days after D day, he waded 


ashore with aides and nurses at Omaha 
Beach. By nightfall, 400 beds and 900 pa- 
tients had been installed in hospital tents. 
Later, Dr. Graham was attached to an 
airborne division during the bitter fighting 
around Nijmegen and in the Battle of the 


) Bulge. He was slightly wounded. 


Now he spends his spare moments doing 


) “ancer research or teaching other medical 


aspirants, Only occasionally does he have 


| such an emergency as the illness of the 
) President’s mother, 
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The BAYER COMPANY 


knows the value of the 


STRATHMORE 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 71 of a Series 


70 VAmICK STREET 
New Vous 14,.N.¥ 


@ ‘Te Bavex Cosseayy Davasapy : | 


RIGHT IMPRESSION 


Bayer Aspirin, expert in making impressions, never tried to market 
their product under its correct chemical name, monoaceticacidester 
of salicylic acid. They renamed it aspirin. Recently, they repackaged 
their entire line to give a smart modern impression and to rate 
added counter display in streamlined stores. 


Bayer has enhanced their public’s impression of their company 
by streamlining their plant and their package. One impression they 
did not need to change: the impression made by their letterhead. 
Long ago, they chose Strathmore Bond to give the right impression 
of their distinguished house to prospects and customers. 


@ften your letterhead is your prospect’s first impression of your 
firm. Does it make a good one for you? If not .. . ask your printer 
to submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Votes Mr. Wallace Hopes to Swing...U.S. Pressure 
On Foreign Farms... ‘Truman Doctrine’ Crack-Up? 


Josef Stalin, for Russia, is keeping the 
political initiative in Europe, one 
jump ahead of President Truman for 
U.S. Mr. Stalin grabbed Hungary be- 
fore Mr. Truman had made up his 
mind on who should run a U.S. aid 
program in Greece. 


x kw 


The “Truman doctrine” calling for 
U.S. help to nations that oppose 
Communism is cracking up, because 
of absence of any real plans for 
implementing that doctrine. 


xk & 


Britain’s Ernest Bevin is tending to 
edge a bit over toward the Russian 
viewpoint on European policy under 
pressure of the left-wing elements in 
the British Labor Party, who are not 
convinced that U.S. is prepared to 
spend what it will take in effort and 
money to slow Russian expansion in 
Europe. 


xk * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is to be forced to turn over 350,000,000 
U.S. dollars to other governments for 
spending on relief due to inability of 
this country to organize effective ma- 
chinery for directing relief abroad. It 
now appears that spending of this 
money will be done with little U.S. 
supervision. 


wx * o* 


The British are dropping hints that 
the dollar-shortage problem in Great 
Britain and in Western Europe may 
be eased by a formula that would call 
for economic federation of that part 
of the world to be underwritten by 
loans from U. S. totaling billions. The 
alternative is posed as a dollar crisis 
that will occur in 1948 and lead to an 
economic blowup abroad. 


K <i ot 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is insisting that nations re- 
ceiving U.S. relief must make more 
strenuous efforts to collect food from 
their own farmers. In Japan, when 
heat was put on, grain collections rose 
from 200,000 tons to 400,000 tons a 
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month, thereby reducing demands on 
the United States. 


x & & 


A story is told that first U.S. loco- 
motives that arrived in Czechoslo- 
vakia after the war rolled down the 
track to the cheers of crowds, with 
pictures of Premier Stalin decorating 
their fronts. The Czechs credited Rus- 
sia, not U.S., with delivering the 
goods. 


x *k * 


The State Department, and not the 
Army, is insisting that U.S. stay on 
in Korea at heavy expense in relief 
and occupation costs. Army officials 
are far from happy over their position 
in that distant and exposed part of 
the world. 


xk *& 


Argentina’s Juan Peron believes that 
he need not change his Government’s 
sharp trade practices in order to get 
back in U.S. good graces. President 
Peron is continuing to try to get arms 
with which to build up power with 
which to make a bid for leadership 
in Latin America. 


xk *& 


President Truman was counseled by 
his aides to veto a 1947 reduction in 
individual income taxes on the ground 
that a big political issue could be 
made out of tax-reduction policy in 
election year 1948. The White House 
will favor tax reduction that gives the 
main break to low income groups, 
little to middle and higher income 
groups. 


xk * 


George Allen, former No. 1 presiden- 
tial adviser on political policy, is in 
and out of the White House a good 
deal more than he was for several 
months after the 1946 election, which 
brought a Republican victory in Con- 
gress. 


* te of 


Clark Clifford, the President’s counsel 
who is credited with exercising greater 
and greater influence on policy, actu- 


ally is occupied for the most part; 
a job of writing speeches and of 
documents and has little say over 
policies outlined in what he writes, 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is somewhat concems 
by grand-jury charges of vote frauj 
in the 1946 primary election jn 
President’s congressional district , 
Missouri. Mr. Truman had oppog¢ 
the member of Congress who, th! 
grand jury indicates, was counted oy 
in the primary although he had pollej 
a majority of the votes. 


x * & 


The Republican steering committe 
in the House is exercising top dite 
tion over cuts being made in appropri 
ations. That committee, in reviewi 
the appropriation bill for the Depa 
ment of Agriculture, insisted thi 
money to continue local committe 
of farmers be cut out. There har 
been charges in the past that AMP 
farm committees were important if 
election years. 


xk & 


Robert Patterson, Secretary of Wap 
and James Forrestal, Secretary of thei 
Navy, really were treated by Congresl 
better than they had expected to} 
when the time came to decide 0 
money to be provided for the yer 
ahead. Military appropriations wet}, 
treated more gently than almost ani 
other. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace, former Vice Pres \ 
dent, expects to go into the 1948 Den 
ocratic National Convention wills 
more than 100 votes, or enough 
stir up a ruckus before the renomi 
tion of Mr. Truman. 


xk k & 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary % 
Labor, alone among Cabinet memm 
and top advisers of the President! 
been active in urging a veto of i 
changes voted by Congress in ; 
laws. Pressure for a veto is coma) 
direct from labor leaders thems 
not from presidential aides. 
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